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OR trailing moves against the 
closed point, the “Union” Me- 
chanical Facing Point Lock retains all 
of the advantages of the spring switch. 


On the other hand, high-speed, facing- 
point, main-line moves can be permit- 
ted safely because the mechanism se- 
curely locks the switch points against 
movement from the impact and vibra- 
tion caused by a passing train. A 
built-in circuit controller for signal 
control checks the positions of the 


locking plunger and the switch points. 


“Union” Mechanical Facing Point 
Locks have reduced operating costs, 
decreased train running time and, 
in some instances, have effected fuel 
savings sufficient to pay for the costs 
of the installations in a surprisingly 


short time. 


oe «when a train trails 
spring switch equipped 

with a‘Union”’ 

Mechanical F.P. Lock! 















THINNING THE GRAVY: The Su- 
reme Court says interstate truckers do 
nore than their share of wearing out roads, 
g it’s fair enough for the states to make 
them pay some taxes. It’s constitutional 
for a state to make a trucker pay a reason- 
ible fee for using the highways, says the 
court, and it’s constitutional for the state 
to use the proceeds of the tax as it sees fit. 
The substance of this interesting decision 
is summed up in one of this issue’s news 
articles. 

e 
SPENDING TO SAVE: It can be true 
of freight cars as of many other things 
that the cheapest one to buy is not the 
cheapest one to own. In a paper delivered 
at the recent mechanical engineers’ meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, A. F. Stuebing of 
(arnegie-Illinois Steel presented a factual 
dollars-and-cents comparison of the relative 
costs of buying and maintaining cars of 
andard and lightweight structural design. 
His analysis of these data is the subject of 
marticle in this issue, and they are further 
tmmented upon in one of our editorials, 
garticularly as applied to box cars. 
cd 


A 24 PER CENT PROFIT: A light- 
weight welded high-strength-steel hopper 
mr of the type described in this article 
fas a somewhat higher first cost than the 
st ndard A. A. R. design in copper steel, 
me reason being that the load-compensating 
rake is required. On the other hand, 
are operating savings resulting from 
duced tare weight and savings in major 
placement costs when distributed over the 
ars life. On an annual basis, it is calcu- 
ated that the operating saving per car with 
he lightweight design would be $79.68 as 
compared to estimated additional fixed 
farges, resulting from its higher first 
of $7.07. Put another way, it ap- 
ars that the additional cost of the light- 
Weight design would be recovered in about 
tur years. The railroad business is not 
t-rich in situations that offer opportu- 
to make profits of such magnitude. 
gs 


EW HAVEN WINS: The commission 
® permitting the New Haven to increase 
is interstate coach fares again, thereby 
eognizing that carrier’s unusual depend- 
mice on revenues from passenger busiriess 
ind its corresponding difficulty in meeting 
mgher costs with the proceeds of higher 
Might rates alone. At the same time the 
Western railroads have been allowed to 
ierease first-class fares to the level al- 
Waly prevailing in other parts of the 
Muntry. Details appear in our news col- 
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ACTION ON LEA REPORT: Vice- 
Mésident Allison of the Transportation As- 
Mlation of America has outlined the pro- 
fam by which that organization has set 
mut to achieve a resolution of the issues 
M the transportation problem among the 
rious parties of interest and to produce 
tslatement of the essentials of a new na- 
wai transportation policy. This carefully 
mained work, now well under way, was 












The Week at a Glance 


undertaken to crystallize the findings of 
the so-called national transportation in- 
quiry undertaken by the House interstate 
commerce committee when it was headed 
by former Representative Lea. An ex- 
planation of the association’s procedure 
appears on page 56. 
8 

WHY ROB PETER—?: There is no 
doubt that this country needs for its de- 
fense an efficient air force equipped with 
the best planes that can be built. If the 
plane builders cannot make a living meet- 
ing the requirements of the air service, then 
the government may have to come to that 
industry’s aid with subsidies. But that 
necessity, if it exists, can be coped with 
directly. As our leading editorial points 
out, such direct procedure does not seem, 
however, to appeal to the aviation en- 
thusiasts, either those in the government or 
those in the commercial flying business. 
They want subsidies—about that there is a 
refreshing unanimity of conviction—but 
they have a preference for the around- 
Robin Hood’s-barn type of subsidy, such as 
would go along with air transport of all 
first-class mail, for example. The trouble 
with that sort of taxpayer support of 
industry is that it doesn’t simply help the 
industry that can’t stand up alone—it in- 
jures some other industry at the same time. 
In the case of subsidized air mail it is the 
railroads that are injured, and the rail- 
roads are vital to national defense, too, 
even though their readiness in that respect 
is rarely regarded as something that has 
to be thought about. The railroads are sup- 
posed to take care of themselves; the 
bureaucrats have their hands full taking 
care of the railroads’ competitors. 


@ 
SEEKING A SYSTEM: The views of 


one railroad officer on the urgent need for 
the provision of a system to assure the rail- 
roads adequate net earnings are set forth 
in a letter appearing on page 62. Among 
other ideas, he suggests that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might have a “labor 
department” and through it might partici- 
pate in wage and rules cases. 
e@ 


FREIGHT CAR DYNAMICS: It’s one 
of the first principles of the railroad busi- 
ness that a car standing still on the line 
isn’t earning any money. The obvious is 
stated because the Monon’s vice-president 
Cheshire has this week presented an argu- 
ment—the subject of a short article in this 
issue—against frequently holding up the 
movement of cars for inspections. It is his 
contention that one thorough inspection of 
a car before it is loaded—an inspection fol- 
lowed by whatever repairs are called for to 
make it fully serviceable (not just to get 
it off the division)—should be sufficient to 
get that car to its destination, with its load, 
without delays for any more inspections. 
Transportation men, he says, have no busi- 
ness to interfere with the movement of a 
shipper’s property; it is their job to keep 
the shipment moving; whether it must be 
handled by just one division, or one rail- 
road, or many. 


4) 


A GOOD PROPHET: Robert R. Young 
publicly predicted some time ago that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would 
not permit him and C. & O. President 
Bowman to take places on the New York 
Central board while retaining their C. & O. 
and Alleghany Corporation offices. If the 
commission accepts the recommendations of 
Assistant Director Boles it will make Mr. 
Young a true prophet. As indicated in an 
article herein, the I. C. C. officer considers 
the Young proposal neither legal nor meri- 
torious. Mr. Young, in commenting on the 
findings proposed in the report, finds in it 
a “bureaucrat’s two-faced justice,” and de- 
clares he hasn’t given up the fight. 


® 

VETERAN RETIRED: One of the 
largest train sheds in the country was 
that at the Pennsylvania’s Pittsburgh sta- 
tion, torn down just recently after 45 years 
of service. Its replacement with modern 
individual-platform shelters was decided 
upon not only because it was outmoded and 
too short to accommodate postwar trains 
but also because it was showing signs of 
structural deterioration which might soon 
have required rebuilding extensive enough 
to make its retention an expensive luxury, 
and because its location prevented desirable 
rearrangements of the station tracks to 
provide roomier platforms and a better 
alinement for heavy trains. The demolition 
had to be carried on without interfering 
with traffic and without endangering cus- 
tomers and employees. How this was done 
is reported in this issue (page 46). 


& 
RETURN = 3.56 PER CENT: In the 
12 months ended with October the Class I 
railroads reported a return equivalent to 
3.56 per cent on the investment, as com- 
pared to 2.8 per cent in the 12 months 
ended with October, 1946. (The news pages 
give the data in detail.) Of course condi- 
tions in 1946 were unusually disturbed by 
strikes and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s dilatory disposition of the 
freight rate case (Ex Parte 162), and the 
result was that the railroads then went 
into November with only $162 million profit 
to show for 10 months’ capacity business. 
This year on the same date they had made 
over twice as much, or $364-million. Not 
enough to restore the industry’s shaky 
credit, to be sure, but a change in the right 
direction. In the light of this encouraging 
trend, and of the commission’s recognition 
of its duty to guard the industry’s good 
health—a duty clearly acknowledged in the 
report authorizing the recent so-called 10 
per cent interim rate advance—the railroads 
will be better set to buy what they need 
to operate more efficiently. 
2 

$200 MILLION A MONTH: The rail- 
roads’ purchases of manufactured products, 
including equipment orders, were 14 per 
cent greater in September than in August. 
While outlays for materials and supplies 
were, in general, down in September, when 
the effect on revenues of the non-op wage 
increase was looming large, much larger 
orders were placed for equipment. Data on 
purchases and inventories appear on page 59.. 
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MEANS LONG SERVICE LIFE 
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--. with CAR WIRING «+. With LOCOMOTIVE WIRING ... in CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Okonite-engineered car wire is proved Okonite makes dependable cable for Okonite cables made particularly for C.T.C, sery. 
on the job. Millions of feet of it are in generator leads, jumpers, lighting sys- ice have survived storms and floods, operating 
use today, serving lighting, power and tems, headlight wiring, on controllers while submerged in snow and water. Prevent leak. 
air conditioning systems. and for cab signal wiring. age at insulators. Electrically stable. 
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«e+ in RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION --- with TOWER and CASE WIRE ... with SIGNAL CABLES 


The Oilostatic Electric Transmission System, an Okonite-Okoprene Tower and Case Photograph shows control tower in it- 
Okonite-Callender development, supplies high Wire is service-proved and tested for stallation where cables made by Okonite 
voltage power for electrification. Cables are under flame resistance, distortion resistance serve an interlocking that combines re 
pressure in oil-filled pipe line. and dielectric strength when submerged. mote and automatic control. 


WHICH 
WIRES AND CABLES 
DO YOU NEED? 


Further details on dependable 
Okonite wires and cables for any 
of the railroad services shown in 
of Py. Ae this series of pictures (or other 
Ht a railroad uses) are yours for the 
writing to The Okonite Company, 


Photograph shows multi-conductor Okonite-engineered high voltage power cables Passaic, N. J. 
Okonite Parkway cable serving aninter- serve underground and in risers to lighting 

locking. It is being reeled from a flat car towers in the yard shown in the photograph above. 

directly into a trench. Here floodlighting helps speed traffic. 
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The President has at work an “Air Policy Commis- 
sion,’ composed of distinguished civilians whose 
assignment is to study the actual situation of the 
nation’s air defenses and to recommend government 
policies necessary to assure the adequacy of this vital 
military arm. This commission is receiving a lot of 
volunteer assistance from people in the domestic air 
transport business—who seem quite willing to relieve 
the members of the commission of practically all the 
observation, the thinking, and the deciding which the 
President has assigned to them. One of these volun- 
teers is Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, president of the 
Eastern Air Lines. 


Subsidizing by Indirection 


No one would question Captain Rickenbacker’s 
courageous patriotism, nor his competence to speak 
with some authority on the physical aspects of air 
defense. He does not, however, limit himself to the 
field of his competence by giving advice only on the 
physical needs of research and plane manufacturing 
capacity, but proceeds to urge a specific method of 
political financing of plane development and produc- 
tion. Writing in the Hearst papers, he says in part: 

“Sending first class mail by air, where time saving 
can be effected, and tying parcel post into air trans- 
portation, would greatly increase the volume of air 
traffic—would improve the economic status of the air 
lines and thereby would not only stimulate commerce 
and industry and advance the general culture of our 
country, but would substantially strengthen the civil 
aviation factor of our national defense.” 

Captain Rickenbacker goes on to explain that, for 
military reasons, the country needs a large plane- 
manufacturing capacity and a large personnel trained 
in all phases of aviation—assertions which no one 
would challenge. But he also contends that a desirable 
and effective means of assuring adequate military avia- 
tion resources is to increase greatly the cost of postal 
service in order to foster an uneconomic and lopsided 
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Aiding the Air Lines by Injuring 
the Railroads 


development of commercial aviation. He needs to be 
reminded—and so do all those who are inclined to 
look upon him’as something of an oracle—that a pro- 
posal that government funds be used to divert economic 
activities from their normal and natural channels in- 
volves questions far more complex and difficult than 
the physical adequacy of military aviation facilities. 
It involves problems of political philosophy and trans- 
portation economics, in the consideratjgn of which 
Captain Rickenbacker’s opinion is entitled to no more 
weight than that of any other layman—and a layman 
who has a large axe to grind, at that. 

The fact is that the defense of the country requires 
the maintenance of an adequate, efficient and depend- 
able railroad plant—quite as urgently as it does a 
large and progressive plane-manufacturing industry. 
Indeed, plane manufacture itself cannot go forward 
without efficient railroads to serve it. Moreover, not 
just the defense of the country, but also the feeding, 
the clothing, and the provision of shelter for the popu- 
lation being defended, are dependent upon the con- 
tinued functioning of the railroads. The railroads have 
no subsidies or other political revenues to aid them. 
The only resources they have from which to keep their 
plant modern and in readiness for emergencies are 
the revenues received from the movement of traffic. 
Captain Rickenbacker proposes to strengthen the coun- 
try’s air defense by weakening the financial sinews of 
its basic transportation, the railroad industry. 


Far-Reaching Consequences 


The revenue derived by the railroads from the trans- 
portation of mail is about $130 million annually. The 
arbitrary diversion of a substantial part of this traffic 
to the air lines, as proposed by Captain Rickenbacker, 
would not, it is true, seem large in comparison with 
total railway revenues—but the loss of such revenue 
would, nevertheless, be sufficient to put hopelessly 
into the “red” many passenger trains which now carry 
mail. The railroads would be forced to discontinue the 













































































operation of such trains—and, when they did so, their 
revenue from the transportation of passengers would 
also largely decline. Conversely, the accession of a 
large amount of mail traffic to the air lines—at a cost 
to the government many times larger, incidently, than 
that of rail transportation of the same traffic—would 
enable the air lines to operate many more schedules for 
the transportation of passengers than present traffic 
will sustain. 

It follows that the arbitrary diversion of mail traf- 
fic from the rails to the air, as Captain Ricken- 
backer proposes, would, in the end, cost the railroads 
far more in lost revenues—and hence in their ability 
to keep their plant modern and adequate to all demand 
—than the dollars-and-cents loss represented by the 
diverted mail traffic alone. 


Taking the Railroads for Granted 


The military authorities appear to do little if any 
more worrying about the supply of railroad transporta- 
tion in the event of an emergency than they do about 
the supply of air or water. Railroad facilities in suffi- 
cient quantity have, so far, been made available 
entirely by private initiative without the necessity for 
concern on the part of the military planners. But pri- 
vate initiative has done this job successfully heretofore 
only because, up until comparatively recent years, there 
did not exist the present enormous political expendi- 
tures (for highways, waterways, and air transport 
facilities) which are now the dominant factor in trans- 
port plant expansion. There is not the space to present 
the evidence here—but it could be readily supplied— 
which would conclusively demonstrate that this forced 
feeding from the public till of rival agencies of trans- 
portation cannot proceed much further than it has 
without wrecking the railroads, either physically or 
as self-sustained private enterprise. 

Captain Rickenbacker’s proposal to divert a large 
share of mail traffic from the railroads to the air lines 
is just another bundle of socialistic straw for the 
overburdened back of the railroad camel—that part of 
the transportation industry which is still trying to 
survive without aid from the public treasury. 

If plane manufacture is a business which cannot 
thrive to the degree required for national defense with- 
out government assistance, then let’s be forthright and 
subsidize this industry directly—and not resort to the 
subterfuge of requiring the Post Office Department to 
subsidize it by the use of an uneconomic agency for 
the movement of mail. Let’s not forget, either, that 
the railroads have to be kept in readiness so that, in 
time of crisis, they will be prepared to take over the 
civilian traffic which the air lines cannot then handle. 
If the railroads do not have sufficient revenues from 
the movement of peacetime traffic to provide and main- 
tain such “stand-by” capacity, then railroad service, 
also, will have to be subsidized. If the federal govern- 
ment does not face the facts straightforwardly and do 
its aviation subsidizing directly on military planes 
where much help is needed—and, instead, seeks to sub- 
sidize by indirection through the postal service—then 
it will likely find itself paying a half-dozen subsidies 
instead of only one. At the same time, it will risk 
the complete socialization of the transportation industry. 
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How Weight Reduction 
Can Be Profitable 


In his paper at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on the application of 
high-strength steel in freight cars, which appears else. 
where in this issue, A. F. Stuebing, assistant manager 
of sales, High-Strength-Steel Division, Carnegie-IIlinojs 
Steel. Corporation, said that, in a general way, “the 
application of high-strength steels in hopper cars is 
likely to effect the greatest economy when the weight 
of the body is reduced considerably.” 

This is also evident in the case of box cars, in con- 
nection with which Mr. Stuebing took no credit for 
operating savings effected by the increase in lading 
capacity within a given total gross weight at the rail, 
which reduces the number of cars required for a given 
volume of traffic in cases where cars are loaded to 
capacity. He confined his estimate of operating say- 
ings to the reduction in gross ton-miles resulting from 
the reduced tare weight. 

As an illustration of the method set forth in his paper 
as it applies to box cars, Mr. Stuebing assumed a rela- 
tively small weight reduction of 1.15 tons for a 23-ton 
box car of conventional design built of copper steel. 
For the high-strength steel of the body of the lighter car 
he estimated an increase in the price of the car of $75. 
The net annual reduction in costs, including operating 
and maintenance savings and the effect of the increased 
fixed charges, was estimated as $17.95, a net return on 
the additional cost of the car of 23.9 per cent. 

A further weight reduction upward of a ton and a 
half would bring the ratio of tare weight to gross weight 
within the range requiring a variable load brake. The 
additional weight reduction might reduce the differ- 
ential cost of the car before the brake, which would add, 
according to the author’s estimate for the load com- 
pensating brake, $270 to the first cost. This would 
probably effect some increase in the annual saving in 
maintenance and in operating expenses, but would also 
increase fixed charges. 

If the design produced a weight reduction of, say, 
2% tons, requiring the addition of the differential cost 
of the brake to the first cost of the car, and assuming 
no change in further weight reduction on maintenance 
expense, the net return on the additional investment, 
including the differential cost of the brake, would be 
less than five per cent. 

If as much as five tons of weight were saved, the 
return on the investment would be stepped up to ap- 
proximately 17 per cent. What actual effect the further 
reduction in weight would have on the annual main- 
tenance cost per car is difficult to estimate. It would 
depend in large measure on the character of the car 
structure ; it might be the same, or higher if-the design 
were not particularly well balanced. 

These estimates illustrate the fact that once the addi- 
tional first cost required to install a variable-load brake 
on the car has been decided upon, the best return on 
the investment increment thereby incurred will be at- 
tained when the greatest feasible weight reduction has 
been effected. This is of particular importance in the 
case of box cars where conservatism suggests that no 
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Off-Track Units Speed 
Clearing of Derailments 














It has been found in recent years that off-track 
equipment of various types, used as an adjunct to con- 
ventional wrecking cranes, can be a valuable aid in 
accelerating the clearing of the. tracks and in recon- 
structing them ‘after destructive train accidents. With 
track-mounted cranes working from one or both ends 
of a track obstruction, the off-track equipment—includ- 
ing such machines as crawler bulldozers equipped with 
winches or crane booms, and even truck-mounted 
cranes—is put into operation at intermediate points, 
beyond the reach of the wrecking cranes. In this way 
the time required to reopen the line to traffic can fre- 
quently be reduced by many hours. 

Few roads have used off-track machines system- 
atically in clearing wrecks, however. More often their 
use at derailments has been more of an on-the-spot 
improvisation on the part of local officers, hastily 
drafting whatever of such equipment was available. 

Such improvisation is commendable. Systematic 
planning for the use of such equipment before the 
accidents occur would be more fruitful. When such 
things are left to chance, it may easily happen that no 
suitable machine for the job to be done may be avail- 
able without the loss of valuable time. 

At least one large road is now using off-track equip- 
ment at derailments. in accordance with a carefully- 
thought-out scheme designed to minimize the time 


required to get the equipment to the site of the. 


emergency. This plan is based on equipment provided 
especially for use at derailments and for track stabiliza- 
tion (ditching, bank widening, etc.). Machines used 
include crawler bulldozers equipped with winches and 
truck-mounted cranes. Truck tractors and trailers are 
provided for the bulldozers so that they can be trans- 
ported quickly by highway. Stationed at strategic 
points, this equipment is subject to call at all times, 
and at the end of each day machines are loaded on the 
trailers in readiness for immediate movement. 


To assure that no time will be lost in getting the 


equipment into action, special maps have been drawn 
for the use of the operators to show the shortest and 
best highway routes to various points along the line. 
Indicated on the maps are points where the equipment 
will be joined by a “pilot,” usually a local representa- 
tive of the maintenance-of-way department, who directs 
the movement to the actual site of the trouble. 

Such a systematic plan does not preclude the use of 
any suitable off-track machines immediately available ; 
it assures reasonable availability everywhere. Since this 
equipment has demonstrated its usefulness, it needs to be 
given maximum effectiveness, which can be provided 
only by a systematic program. 
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Technology and Humanics 





For five full days last week at Atlantic City the 
many divisions of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers met to discuss their peculiar problems. 
Based on carefully developed and tested techniques, the 
presentations and discussions of the papers and ad- 
dresses were made as forceful and effective as pos- 
sible. 

Seldom in the mornings and afternoons were as 
few as four sessions scheduled at the same time; 
indeed, with the considerable number of meeting rooms 
available in the two adjacent headquarters hotels, as 
many as ten sessions were conducted on one occasion 
at the same time. The Railroad Division held five 
sessions, at which nineteen papers were presented, cov- 
ering a wide variety of problems involved in the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of cars and loco- 
motives. 

The seventy-four sessions of the meeting, as a whole, 
were filled to the brim with highly technical material 
and, yet, here and there, and sometimes in unexpected 
places, the human element was recognized as an im- 
portant factor, deserving special consideration in engi- 
neering and industrial operations. 

One phase of these human relations problems came 

to the fore in several instances; that was the necessity 
of giving more attention to, and devising ways and 
means of encouraging and developing, the young men 
in engineering and industry. It was recognized that 
much could be lost, both by industry and the young 
men themselves, if more consideration were not given 
to their needs. 
_ On at least one occasion, also, the younger men 
voiced the opinion that they sorely need the advice 
and counsel of the older and more experienced mem- 
bers; moreover, they covet the opportunity to take 
on larger responsibilities and a more active part in the 
society’s affairs. It means much to them through 
making the acquaintance of more experienced engi- 
neers, or engineers engaged in other types of work, 
and gives them a splendid opportunity to broaden their 
horizons and develop their abilities. 

Do we not find here a suggestion for our various 
railway associations, regardless of the department or 
activity with which they are associated? Will it not 
be an important factor in the growth and development 
of the younger men, if they are encouraged to attend 
the meetings of such organizations and take part in 
them? Cannot some of them give a good account of 
themselves in working on committees or in taking 
over other special tasks? The A.S.M.E., for instance, 
has made it a practice to have a junior member as- 
signed to sit in on each one of its standing committees. 
This has not only proved a good training experience 
for the young men and prepared them for larger re- 
sponsibilities and more active work in the society, but 
it has been a real asset to them in meeting and becom- 
ing acquainted with the leaders in their profession. 

With other industries actively seeking young men, 
cannot the railroads profit greatly by giving more 
attention and study to the young men in their employ, 
and by deliberately planning to make a larger and 
more effective use of their potentialities? 
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One of the stiff-leg der- 
ricks on the traveler low- 
ering two sections of the 
roof decking into gondo- 
las spotted on Track 18, 
just south of the train shed 


Large steel structure at Pennsyl. 
vania station, Pittsburgh, Pa., is dis. 
mantled quickly and safely and with 
minimum interruption to _ traffic 
as part of a major program of im. 


provements to the station facilities 


Famous Train Shed Comes Down 


HE 45-year-old balloon-type train 
shed at the station of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Pittsburgh, Pa—one of the 
largest such structures still remaining in 
the country—was recently dismantled as 
part of a general program of improve- 
ments to the road’s passenger-station 
facilities at that point. This work, 
which was done under traffic, involved 
the handling of 2,318 tons of structural 
steel and approximately 200,000 sq. ft. 
of roof sheathing and other roofing ma- 
terial. Removal of the train shed clears 
the way for rearranging the tracks of 
the station to provide wider intermediate 
platforms and, at the same time, for re- 
locating certain tracks along the north 
side of the station to obtain an improved 
alinement in the approach to the station 
from the northwest. 


Stub and Through Tracks 


Removal of the train shed was ac- 
complished with the aid of a large travel- 
ing scaffold, mounted on specially-de- 
signed trucks operating on two widely- 
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separated tracks in the train shed. This 
scaffold, or traveler, extended across all 
of the tracks in the shed and supported 
two stiff-leg derricks for handling the 
old steelwork as it was removed. In ad- 
dition, it served as a support for each 
section of the structure while it was 
being razed and as a protective shelter 
against falling objects. Working in ad- 
vance of the razing work, railroad car- 
penter forces erected temporary canopies 
of the butterfly type over the island 
platforms in the station, which are to 
remain in service until permanent shel- 
ters are constructed later. 

The Pittsburgh station, involving a 
combination of the stub and through 
track arrangements, was completed in 
1903. The head house is a 14-story 
structure of brick and steel construction, 
225 ft. by 137 ft. in plan, with its long 
dimension in a generally east-west di- 
rection. It contains the ticket offices, 
waiting room and other station facilities 
and also houses the general offices of the 
road’s Central region. Adjoining the 
station building at its east end is a one- 





story train concourse, 60 ft. by 166 ft, 
extending across the full width of the 
station building. East of the concours, 
and separated from it by a curtain wal 
containing the train gates, are the sta 
tion tracks, formerly covered by the 
train shed. The station tracks ar 
numbered 2 to 20, inclusive, from north 
to south. Of these, Tracks 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6, on the north side, and Tracks 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19 and 20, on the south side, are 
through tracks, the former group leat- 
ing westward to Chicago and the latter 
to St. Louis. Between these through 
tracks are eight stub tracks, used pritt 
arily for trains operating only betwee 
Pittsburgh and the East. 


A Large Structure 


The old train shed, a three-hingé 
arch of steel construction, 90 ft. high and 
553 ft. 6 in. long, extended across Track 
4 to 17, inclusive, the total span beitg 
254 ft. 83% in. The roof of the she 
was supported on 24 steel arches, a 
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ft. 6 in. between the centers of ad- 
‘gent pairs. The roof covering, of 
ition material, was laid over 2-in. 
imber sheathing supported on 3-in. by 
(vin, purlins. Transverse louvers for 
moving locomotive exhaust gases ex- 
ended across the structure directly over 
uch pair of arches, and similar louvers 
were located midway between adjacent 
irs, these being supported on inter- 
nediate framing. 


, 


Original Construction 





In the original construction, a longi- 
wdinal monitor extended along the cen- 
ter line of the shed for its full length, 
but this was later removed and the open- 
ing was covered with roofing. The 
sides of the train shed were vertical to 
aheight of 35 ft. and originally were 
composed of panels of copper, or glass 
with copper louvers; these were re- 
moved later and replaced with” wood 
sheathing or asbestos shingles. 

The arches supporting the shed were 
arried on concrete foundations, with 
the footings on opposite sides being 
joined by a series of steel I-beams ex- 
tending transversely beneath the tracks. 
Later, when excessive deterioration of 
these connecting members was noted, 
they were replaced by heavy tie rods. 
One end of the arched superstructure 
was free to move, but it is of interest 
to note that periodic inspection of the 
structure over its 45-year span of life 
failed to reveal any movement of the 
free end. 


Lay-out’s Disadvantages 


As already pointed out, Tracks 2 to 
6, located along the north side of the 
sation layout, are through tracks. 
These converge, just west of the con- 
course, into two tracks and immediately 
enter a 13-deg. curve to the north on an 
elevated structure on which the grade 
is 0.80 per cent ascending westward. 
This arrangement makes it difficult to 
start the heavier trains and not infre- 
quently they require help in leaving the 
station. The construction of a new 
dlevated structure on an improved aline- 
ment has long been contemplated, but 
the presence of the train shed, with one 





line of supports located between Tracks 
3and 4, prevented the shifting of tracks 
to conform with this plan. 

The presence of the train shed was 
also objectionable for other reasons. Its 
length’ of 55314 ft. although adequate 
in 1903, was much too short for trains 
being operated today. In fact, it be- 
tame necessary to extend the platforms 
yond the east end of the structure 


} “any years ago, butterfly canopies being 
Pitected over the extensions. In ad- 
Piition, the platforms, scarcely 13 ft. 
pide, were too narrow to accommodate 
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any considerable number of passengers, 
together with trucks of luggage, mail 
and express, and one of the next steps. 
in the improvement program will be the 
respacing of tracks, with two tracks 
eliminated, to permit wider platforms 
to be constructed. Another disadvant- 
age lay in the fact that driving rains 
from the east penetrated the shed for a 
considerable distance, to the discomfort 
of patrons. 

Perhaps the most objectionable fea- 
ture of the old train shed was its heavy 


2 

4 

2 
a 
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maintenance cost. Frequent inspection 
of the steelwork and of the roof was 
necessary and large sums were expended 
each year to make repairs. Until a year 
ago all trains using the station were 
steam powered. 


Feared Deterioration 


Since the steelwork of the struc- 
ture had been subject to the corrosive 
gases from thousands of locomotives 
over a period of 45 years, it was 


Above—Looking east over the train-shed area after the completion of the work, 
showing the temporary platform shelters in place. The traveler has been moved 
to the east end of the area and is being dismantled. Below—Donkey engines for 
operating the stiff-leg derricks, and other equipment used in dismantling the train 
shed, were mounted on the top working platform of the traveler under the shed 
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One of the four trucks, each rated at 100,000 Ib. capacity, on which the traveler 
rested. Note cross beam, for transmitting part of the load to the track rails 


feared that progressive deterioration 
from this cause would necessitate the 
renewal of many of its steel members 
within a few years. 

Accordingly, to clear the way for 
carrying out a program of improvements 
involving the Pittsburgh terminal, in- 
cluding the station, in the interest of 
better service and greater convenience, 
and to eliminate the heavy maintenance 
costs involved in keeping the old train 
shed in repair, it was decided to remove 
the structure. 


Traveling Scaffold 


It was necessary that the work of dis- 
mantling the train shed be done with the 
minimum of interference with the traf- 
fic passing through the station and with- 
out danger to the traveling public. To 
meet these requirements a structural- 
steel traveling framework, or scaffold, 
was devised and erected to serve the 
quadruple purpose of (1) providing an 
elevated platform for men engaged in 


the dismantling work, (2) supporting 
each arch of the structure, in turn, as 
sections of it were removed, (3) af- 
fording a support for the two derricks 
to be used in handling the scrap steel 
and other material into gondola cars for 
removal, and (4) serving as a shelter to 
prevent objects from falling to the 
tracks and platform level. 

This structure, hereafter referred to 
as the traveler, was supported on four 
special trucks moving on Tracks 7 and 
14, there being two trucks on each 
track. The central portion of the 
traveler—spanning the area between 
Tracks 7 and 14—was constructed in the 
form of a truss span and supported a 
level platform, 70 ft. by 116% ft., at a 
height of 64 ft. above the track level. 
Flanking this structure on each side 
were two cantilever sections. Each of 
these supported two working platforms, 
one of which—32%4 ft. by 70 ft.—was 
at a height of 45 ft. above track level, 
while the other—16%4 ft. by 56% ft.— 
was somewhat lower, being 28 ft. above 
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Cross-section of the train shed, looking east, showing the arrangement of the 
traveler, the jacking points and the derricks with respect to the train shed and 
the station tracks. Shown at the right is a side view of the traveler 
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the ground. Two stiff-leg derricks each 
with a 90-ft. boom, were erected on the 
rear legs of the traveler, which extend. 
ed higher than the highest platform t) 
permit use of the booms at maximym 
radius over the train shed. 


Jacking Stations 


Important parts of the traveler were 
twelve jacking stations installed on the 
various working platforms to transfer 
the weight of the arches to the travele 
while they were being dismantled, Cop. 
structed as part of the steel framing of 
the traveler, these jacking stations were 
provided in pairs, i.e., a pair .of such 
stations was located near the outer edge 
of all working platforms. The typo 
jacking stations comprising each pair 
were spaced 49 ft. 6 in. apart, measured 
longitudinally with the train shed, this 
being equivalent to the spacing of the 
pairs- of arches supporting the train 
shed. At each jacking station there 
were two jacking points placed 9 ¢ 
apart, the same as the distance between 
the arches comprising each pair. Each 
of these points provided the base for a 
hydraulic jack. During the dismantling 
process, a jacking shoe was welded to 
the lower chord of each arch, at the 
location of each jacking point. Excess 
clearance between the shoes and the 
jacks was taken up by means of sted 
shims. 

The trucks on which the traveler was 
supported were of heavy construction, 
each of them being rated at 100 tons 
capacity. These truck supports oc 
cupied Tracks 7 and 14 during the entire 
procedure. Each of the trucks embodied 
two pairs of flanged wheels within a 
steel framework. A pair of beams be- 
neath the trucks extended beyond each 
end. Cross members were attached to 
these beams in such a manner that they 
cleared the rails by only about one inch. 
With this construction the load on each 
truck was distributed to the track a 
eight points—four of these being the 
truck wheels, while the other four sup 
port points were obtained by shimming 
between the cross beams and the rails. 





The Dismantling Work 


Using two 60-ton locomotive cranes 
each with a 120-ft. boom, the travelet 
and the two stiff-leg derricks weft 
erected in an open location east of the 
shed. When completed the traveler wa 
moved to the east end of the train shed 
and, when a steel facade at that’ endd 
the structure had been removed, th 
traveler was moved a short distance il 
the shed and the jacks on the top plat 
form level were raised to contact jack 
ing shoes welded to the first pair 0 
arches. The roof and the intermedia 
framing between this pair of arches 
the next adjacent pair were then 
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lerricks, each 
ected on the 
hich extend. 
- Platform ty 
at maximum 


moved, being loaded by the two derricks 
ito cars spotted on Tracks 3 and 18. 
Next, the arches comprising the first 
ir were cut near the center line, using 
y-acetylene torches, and sections of 
these arches, cut to suitable lengths for 
nding, were lifted out by the derricks 
ind loaded into cars. 

When the center sections of the first 
wit of arches had been removed, the 
jacks on the next lower platform were 
ought into contact with the arches to 
apport them until the dismantling 
eached these points. Finally, the jacks 
m the lowest platform level of the 
aveler were used to support the arches, 
mtil the portion remaining could stand 
alone. 

This procedure was followed succes- 
ively, for each pair of arches, until the 
yest end of the train shed was reached. 
Here, because it was feared that the last 
wit of arches would not stand alone, 
the jacks on each platform were used to 
gpport the last two pairs of arches 
imultaneously while they were dis- 
mantled. 
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Fire and Safety Measures 


Because of the danger of fire from 
garks or hot metal falling on the travel- 
et platform or onto the roofs of cars at 
the ground level, a fire marshal was 
kept at hand with water lines in readi- 
ness at all times during the course of 
the work. One hose line, attached to an 
existing water line at the crown of the 
train shed, was placed on the highest 
platform of the traveler, while two 
others were connected to fire plugs on 
each side of the shed at the ground level 
and kept ready for use on the traveler. 

Because of the constant movement of 
trains and passengers through the sta- 
tion, great care was taken to avoid ac- 
tidents. A representative of the move- 
ment office of the Pittsburgh division, 
which controls train movements in the 
station, was on the scene at all times 
during working hours. He maintained 
(lose contact with the train director in 
charge of station movements and was 
equipped with a loud-speaker system to 
warn the workmen of the approach of 
trains, 

Tracks 3 and 18 were made avail- 
ible for the loading of steel between 
he hours of 10:00 a. m. and 4:00 
p.m. daily. 

! Work before 10.00 a. m. and after 
train sh 4:00 p.m. was confined to sawing roof 
hat end 0 sheathing into panels for removal, burn- 
ioved, MH ing the secondary steel members prior 
tance ini to temoval, and cutting some of the 
- top plit Blonger truss members, which previously 
tact jack had been placed on the working plat- 
t pair d forms, to suitable sizes for loading into 
ermediatt B cars, Flagmen were assigned to prevent 
rches a4 B the movement of any trains while a lift 

then Hof steel was being handled. As a re- 
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sult of these measures the work was 
done without injury to any employees 
or passengers. 


Temporary Shelters 


While the contractor’s forces were en- 
gaged in dismantling the train shed, the 
railroad’s division carpenter forces were 
erecting temporary platform shelters of 
the butterfly type on each platform, 
keeping ahead of the dismantling work. 
These canopies are of timber constru- 
tion with roofs of corrugated aluminum. 
To dispose of rain water the shelters 
are constructed with timber gutters’ on 
the center lines, which are lined with 
roofing paper. These are sloped to 


downspouts at intervals along the plat- 
forms, leading to a newly-installed sys- 
tem of storm sewers below track level. 

As pointed out earlier, the tracks on 


the north side of the station converge 
just west of the train-shed area, with 
consequent narrowing of the platforms 
between them. For this reason, it was 


_considered impractical to erect the but- 


terfly type of canopy on the platforms in 
this area. Instead, the canopies at this 
point are hung from a steel framework 
supported on posts located in the space 
between Tracks 3 and 4. Eventually, 
when the platforms are widened, the 
butterfly shelters will be removed and 
replaced by permanent canopies. 

The work of erecting and dismantling 
the traveler and of removing the train 
shed was performed by the American 
Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
dismantling of the train shed was be- 
gun in May, 1947, and was completed, 
with the traveler dismantled, and all of 
the temporary platform shelters in 
place, shor‘ly after November 1. 





One of the jacking points on the traveler, showing the special jacking shoes welded 


to the bottom chords of the arches. 


beams and the shoes was taken up by means of shims. 


The excess clearance between the jacking 


The jacks are located 


between the horizontal channel members, directly beneath each of the jacking shoes 
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Three high-strength-steel hopper cars, a gondola, and a 
box car compared with base designs—Effects on operat- 


ing costs, maintenance and fixed charges are appraised* 


HE determination of the most eco- 

nomical construction for freight cars 
involves a proper balance between the 
factors of first cost, depreciation, main- 
tenance, and operating expenses, to pro- 
duce the minimum overall cost. It is 
evident that, if designers were permitted 
to disregard weight or to use any avail- 
able material irrespective of first cost, 
they could- produce a car of such con- 
struction that its maintenance cost would 
be exceptionally low. However, it is 
unlikely that such a car would be eco- 
nomical because the higher fixed charges 
and operating cost would probably more 
than offset the savings effected in 
repairs. 

It would be equally shortsighted to 
overemphasize low first cost at the ex- 
pense of greatly increased maintenance 
and depreciation expense. Similarly, if 
special attention is directed to any other 
single item of expense, that one item 
may be reduced, but others are likely to 
be increased. In any discussion of the 
savings that can be effected by reducing 
the weight of freight cars, due consider- 


Economics of Lightweight Freight Cars 


By A. F. STUEBING 


Assistant to Manager of Sales, High- 
Strength-Steel Division, Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corporation 


category of new or experimental mate- 
rials, and which, either on the basis of 
unit weight or unit cost, provide greater 
strength and longer life than could be 
obtained from materials previously avail- 
able. These materials are quite gener- 
ally known as high-strength-low-alloy 
steels, or simply as the high-strength 
steels. The term, high-strength steel, 
has often been’applied rather loosely to 
materials of varying compositions and 
properties. In this paper, the term will 
be used only to apply to those estab- 
lished, proved compositions which have 
mechanical properties substantially su- 
perior to those of plain carbon structural 
steel or copper steel and resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion two to three times 
that of copper steel. More complete 








Table I—Properties of 


Yield point, Ib. per sq. in.; min.* ................ 
Tensile strength, Ib. per sq. in.; min.* 
Per cent elongation, min., in 2 in.** 

Per cent elongation, min., in 8 in.** 


*/1¢ in. and heavier 


Cold bend** 





High-Strength Steel 


¥Y, in. and under Over ¥% in. Over 1 in. 
in thickness to 1 in., incl. to 2 in., incl. 
ba 50,000 47,000 45,000 
t. 70,000 67,000 65,000 
a Ben re! oR as 22 
.. 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 











T.S. TS. ceSe 
180 deg., D=1t 180deg.,D=2t 180 deg., D= 3t 


* For all ‘eager d other than sheet and strip, the minimum yield point and tensile strength require- 


ments will re 
normalized cpnditions. 


e reduced by 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. when the material is specified in the annealed or 


** A.S.T.M. Standard Specimens, minimum number of tests and ductility modifications apply. 
“** For material lighter than 18 gauge, the per cent elongation in 2 in. is 20 per cent minimum. 


Reisstance to atmospheric corrosion 
Compressive strength, Ib. per sq. in. ............ 


Ultimate shearing strength, Ib. per sq. in. ........ 
Modulus of elasticity, lb. per sq. in. ....... ewe se 
Endurance limit, (normalized), Ib. per sq. in. .... 
wes 4 impact, keyhole notch, (as rolled, average at 


“ID, «see e reser reer seers eeeeeseeeeeseessresee 


keen eEebas eee 4 to 6 times carbon steel 
Oette. ss wk conte Equal to tensile strength at 
the same strain 


Sis argh elk base ok SRE Equal to % tensile strength 
Sn she lene ek tes Hee 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 
Piacoa wre aioe thee Mate 45,000 


room temperature), 
40 


ee 








ation should, therefore, be given to the 
effect which the proposed change will 
have on all items of railroad expenses. 
The basic reason for the present in- 
terest in reduction of weight of freight 
equipment is that materials have now 
been available for twelve years—long 
enough to have removed them from the 





*A paper presented at the Forum on Freight 
Car Construction during the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
Atlantic City, N. J., December 1-5, 1947. 
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details regarding properties will be 
found in Table I. 

Some of the factors necessary to pro- 
vide a reasonably satisfactory analysis 
of the economic problem associated with 
lightweight freight cars have only re- 
cently become available. Since 1934, 
these steels have been used in diversi- 
fied designs of many types of cars oper- 
ating under widely varying conditions. 
In many cases, the actual service life 










can now be determined or estimate 
with reasonable accuracy. 

The savings effected by reduction j; 
the weight of freight cars and increay 
in capacity have been estimated by vari. 
ous methods prepared by individual raj. 
roads and committees. While the te 
sults show substantial differences, th 
variations are not unreasonable consid. 
ering the wide range of conditions an 
the complexity of the problem. Each 
type of car and each railroad involyes 
different conditions; furthermore, some 
questions that should be settled to make 
a definite and accurate estimate cannot 
be answered by the data available from 
standard operating statistics. In view 
of the fact that authorities show genenl 
agreement regarding principles and 


methods of analysis, it would seem tht 


investigation of conditions which are 
representative of mumerous large rail 
roads will indicate what can be expected 
from various applications of high 
strength steel. 

Various options are available for t- 
signers of high-strength-steel  freight- 
car bodies, with varying effects upont 
elements of expense. Designers ma 
choose to use the material in the % 
sections that are employed in caf 
carbon steel with the object of ret iu 
maintenance costs, or they may lighie 
the weight of the body and increasei 
capacity to save in the expenses 
ducting transportation. Furtherme 
the designer can choose between @ fi 
eted body or welded construction. ~~ 














Relative Costs of Hoppets 


As a means of illustrating the @ 


parative expenses that may be expeae> 


to result from varying types of freight 
car construction, estimates have be 
prepared for cars with bodies of om 
ventional construction using copper sted! 
and alternative designs using 
strength steel. The types analyzed at 
hopper cars, gondola cars, and box Gi 

To determine the relative costs thd 











should result from the application 
high-strength corrosion-resisting # 
in hopper cars, calculations have be 
made for four different proposed 
signs, all on 5%4-in. by 10-in truds 
The results are shown in Table IL 

Car A—This is the Association ¢ 
American Railroads’ 1935 design of # 
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Table II—Relative Costs for 50-Ton Hopper Cars 
A B 


A.A.R. Cor-Ten 
body sheets, 
no weight 
reduction 


40,600 
128,400 


1.000 
$3,640 
$3,640 


ton hopper car built of copper steel. 
The weight has been taken as the mini- 
num for which the AB brake is per- 
missible according to A. A. R. rules. 
The estimated price of $3,500 is believed 
to be representative of the average for 
wich cars ordered during the late months 
of 1947. 

Car B—This car is similar to the 
A, A. R. car, with copper steel struc- 
wral members, but has high-strength 


D 
> R.B. 
esign, 
high-strength 
steel, 
welded 


33,500 
133,000 - 135,500 


-9654 -9476 
$3,829 eoeer 
$3,696 3,601 


$38.27 $59.07 


Bee: 
Lightweight 
_ design, 
high-strength 
steel, 
riveted 


36,000 


A.A.R. design, 
copper 
steel 


40,600 
128,400 


1.000 

3,500 

n ; 3,500 

6—Annual saving in operating expenses, 


excluding car maintenance Base 


Base 


steel body sheets of the same thickness 
as used in the A. A. R. design. With 
this modification there would be no re- 
duction in weight, nor increase in carry- 
ing capacity. The cost of the car would 
be increased about $140 due to the addi- 
if tional cost of the material for the body 
sheets. 

Car C—This is a car in which weight 
reductions have been made in accordance 
with a lightweight high-strength-steel 
body design following the general plan 
of the A. A. R. hopper-car body. The 
structural members provide strength 
equal to the corresponding parts of the 
A. A. R. standard car of plain or copper 
steel. 

Because of the weight reduction, as 
compared to the preceding design, the 
load-compensating brake is required on 
this car. The available information re- 
garding this braking equipment indicates 
that it weighs about 150 lb. more than 


Hopper cars of lightweight construction enable a locomotive to pr 
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7—Average annual cost of maintenance 
per car 

8—Maintenance cost for number of cars 
in Item 3 


10—Total annual operating saving 

11—Annual fixed charges on Item 5 at 7 
per cent ak 

12—Net change in fixed charges 

13—Net average annual change in cost .. 

14—Net return on additional cost per car, 
per cent 


the AB brake and costs about $270 
more. 


Car D—This is the lightweight weld- 


ed high-strength-steel hopper car de- 
signed by the U. S. S. Railroad Re- 
search Bureau and exhibited in 1946. 
The structural members are outside the 
body. The thicknesses of body sheets 
are graduated, increasing from top to 
bottom to give approximately equal life 
throughout. All seams are welded, and 


$120.00 


es $120.00 
9—Annual saving in maintenance Base 
Base 


$245.00 
Base 
Base 


$121.50 $104.98 
$117.30 
$ 2.70 
$ 40.97 


$258.72 


$103.48 
$103.48 


$254.80 
+$ 9.80 +$ 13.72 
-$ 6.72 -$ 27.25 


4.8 8.3 


laps and ledges are eliminated from the 
interior of the body. Forming has been 
largely confined to plain bending. Be- 
cause of these constructional features, 
the body should cost no more to fabri- 
cate than the A. A. R. standard, if build- 
ing is done in a shop equipped for weld- 
ing by machines. The cost of rolled 
high-strength steel used in the body is 
approximately the same as the cost of 
copper steel for the A. A. R. body, as- 


oduce more revenue ton-miles 
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CAPY 140000 
LO LMT 167200 
LTWT 42800 OFL 10-44 


One of the five 70-ton lightweight all-welded steel hopper cars, built by Pullman-Standard for the 
C. G. W. in 1931, which recently completed 15 years of service without major overhauling or heavy repairs 


suming that the latter also uses welded 
rolled-steel construction for center brace 
and back stop, draft lugs, striker, etc. 
The load-compensating brake is re- 
quired on this car. 

In the table showing the estimates of 
relative economies, Items 1 and 2 are 
self-explanatory. Inasmuch as hopper 
cars are generally loaded to full capacity, 
the number of cars required for the 
same traffic, Item 3, has been taken as 
inversely proportional to the maximum 
load. 


Savings from Reduced Weight 


The estimated prices of the cars, Item 
4, have been based on the average for 
representative conventional 50-ton hop- 
per cars, conforming generally to the 
conditions outlined for design A. The 
estimates for Cars B, C, and D have 
been derived from the estimate for Car 
A, with adjustments for differences in 
costs of material and brake equipmen'. 

In calculating Item 6, data have been 
taken from a paper by J. P. Morris 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
Mechanical Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, which showed 
the permissible investment for reduction 
of tare weight of freight cars for a 
representative railroad, as calculated by 
the A. A. R. formula. For hopper cars, 
the investment per ton of weight saved 
was $199.20 for steam-locomotive oper- 
ation and $171.80 for Diesel operation. 
These values were based on capitaliza- 
tion of the annual savings for 35 years 
at 6 per cent, which makes the permis- 
sible investment 14.488 times the annual 
saving; hence, the annual savings per 


’ 
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ton of weight reduction were $13.75 and 
$11.86, respectively, an average of 
$12.80. 

These savings were based on the rates 
of wages and material prices in effect 
during 1941. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s “Monthly Comment on 
Transportation Statistics” dated June 
12, 1947, presented data which showed 
that wage costs per unit of traffic in- 
creased from 1941 to 1947 by 30 per 
cent. Costs of materials have risen 
even more. Coal bought by railroads 
in the first four months of 1947 cost 
61 per cent more than in 1941. There- 
fore, in the tables in this paper, the an- 
nual average saving in operating costs 
effected by reducing the weight of hop- 
per cars by one ton, has been increased 
by the minimum 30 per cent, over the 
average for 1941 of $12.80, given above, 
to make allowance for increases in cost 
of wages and material in 1947, resulting 
in an estimated annual saving of $16.64 
per ton of weight reduction. 


Cost of Maintenance 


The maintenance cost for the conven- 
tional hopper car has been taken as $120 
per year, based on information obtained 
from several railroads that have large 
ownership of hopper cars. It has been 
assumed that the cost of inspection, run- 
ning repairs and miscellaneous light re- 
pairs will be the same for all the cars 
under consideration. As a basis for 
estimating heavy repairs, it has been as- 
sumed that the bottom sheets of the con- 
ventional copper-steel car will need to 
be replaced after twelve years and again 
after twenty-four years, at a cost of 


$400, and the sides will need replace- 
ment after 18 years, at a cost of $375. 
The cost of maintaining body sheets 
would, therefore, be $33.33 per year for 
bottoms, and $20.83 for sides anl ends, 
a total of $54.16. 

The high-strength steel sheets in Car 
B can be expected to give 20 years’ serv- 
ice in bottomg, The material cost would 
be $73.83 more than for copper steel, 
making the total cost of replacement 
$473.83, or $23.69 per year for antici- 
pated twenty-year life. For the sides, 
additional steel cost would be $43.44, re- 
placement totaling $418.44. At a life 
of thirty years, this gives an annual 
cost of $13.95. The total assumed cost 
of major replacements would be $37.64, 
or $16.52 less than for the conventional 
car using copper steel. 

In Car C the body sheets and plates 
in contact with the lading have been 
made of thicknesses which can be ex- 
pected to give longer life in general 
service than copper steel in the standard 
A. A. R. car. The cost of those parts is 
slightly more than for corresponding 
parts of copper steel. In view of the 
longer life to be expected, the cost of 
general maintenance for this design is 
estimated to be the same as for the 
standard car built of copper steel, and 
$1.50 has been added as the extra cost 
for the special ABLC brake. 

The features of construction of Car D 
already mentioned tend to reduce cor- 
rosion of the body sheets and to lengthen 
the life of the structural members. 
Therefore, the annual cost of mainte- 
nance per car is assumed to be the same 
as for Car B, except for the ABLC 
brake. 
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Because Cars C and D have larger 
capacities than Cars A and B, fewer 
units of the former are required if all 
the cars are to handle the same amount 
of traffic. Therefore, the maintenance 
costs for Cars C and D are reduced as 
indicated by Item 8. 

The rate of 7 per cent for fixed 
charges is based on 3.25 per cent inter- 
est, 2.65 per cent depreciation, and 1 
per cent for taxes, which are ample 
under present conditions. 


Financial Results 


Items 13 and 14 in Table II sum up 
the net effects of the preceding items. 
The relatively small net return on Car 
B may seem surprising. It is advisable 
to point out that on some railroads 
hopper-car sheets last about half the life 
assumed in this estimate. In such cases, 
the net return on Car B may increase 
to 15 per cent of the added investment 
or even more. 

Cars C and D effect substantial sav- 
ings in eperating expenses, excluding 
car maintenance. The amount of such 
savings that accrue to the car owner 
depends on the proportion of its service 
which the car performs on the home 
road. 

The extra cost of the AB load com- 
pensating brake over the standard AB 
equipment has been charged to the 
lightweight cars. The relative uniform- 
ity of braking ratio over the entire 
range of car weight and the high ratio 
on loaded cars which the ABLC brake 
insures has definite value in operation 
which cannot be estimated. 

In estimating expenses, the costs of 
materials and labor currently in effect 
have been used. If during the life of 
a car costs increase or decrease sub- 
stantially, the changes in such costs 
would, almost certainly, have about the 
same proportionate effect on cars of 
both types and materials. Therefore, 
changes in costs would probably have 
little effect upon the differences in costs 
shown in the tables, or upon the validity 
of the conclusions derived from them. 

If the factors in Table II are changed 
to correspond with the data for some 
individual railroad, the results may be 
altered substantially. However, Table 
II shows in a general way that the ap- 
plication of high-strength steel in hop- 
per cars is likely to effect the greatest 
economy when the weight of the body 
's reduced considerably. 


Lightweight Gondola Car 


Because gondola cars usually can be 
loaded to their maximum carrying ca- 
pacity, reduction in weight of the empty 
car results in operating savings com- 
parable to those effected by weight re- 
duction in hopper cars. Gondolas are 
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Frisco’s $200,000 freight station at Birmingham, Ala. 


* 


usually heavier than hoppers of the 
same nominal capacity, and substantial 
weight savings can generally be made 
without requiring special brake equip- 
ment. 

To give an indication of the probable 
results that would be secured from the 
use of high-strength steel to reduce 
weight in gondola cars, comparative 
data are presented in Table III for two 
designs of 50 tons’ capacity with inside 
length of 41 ft. 6 in. and inside height 
of 4 ft. 10 in. 


Lightweight Box Cars 


Substantial reduction from the weight 
of standard copper-steel box-car designs 
can be effected with high-strength steel 
at relatively low cost. Representative 


* 








* * 


' designs with varying degrees of weight 


reduction in the body structure have 
now been in service for ten years or 
more. 

The results obtained with those 
cars indicate that relatively light high- 
strength steel construction can be de- 
signed to provide ample strength, sta- 
bility, and serviceability. As an ex- 
ample to illustrate the relative costs for 
a conventional box car and a car of the 
same size with high-strength steel body, 
a design which effects relatively small 
reduction of weight has been selected. 
This has been chosen because it may be 
considered representative of several lots 
built in substantial numbers, some with 
all of the principal car parts welded as 
sub-assemblies and riveted to form the 
complete body, and others with super- 


* * 


The handling of large, bulky materials, as well as trailer and palletized loadings, 

is being speeded at the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific’s Chicago (Gale- 

wood), Ill., freighthouse by detailed planning of movements and through the use 
of mechanized material-handling equipment 
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Table II1I—Relative Costs for 50-Ton 
Gondola Cars 


Inside length, 41 ft. 6 in.; inside height, 4 ft. 
10 in.; solid bottom 


E F 

Con- Similar 
ventional car, high- 
design, strength- 

copper steel 

steel body 
1—Lightweight of car, Ib... 45,600 41,200 
2—Maximum load, Ib. .... ‘ 123,400 127,800 


3—Number of cars for same 

capacity as car E ... 1.000 -9656 
4—Estimated price of car.. $3,600 $3,690 

ost for number of cars 

Se OSS aera $3,600 $3,563 
6—Annual oe in operat- 

ing expense, excluding 





car maintenance .. Base $ 36.61 
7—Average annual cost of 
maintenance, per car.. $115.00 $110.00 
8—Maintenance cost for 
number of cars in 
OS ener er ine $115.00 $106.20 
9—Annual saving in main- 
ES ORE re Base $ 8.80 
10—Total annual operating 
oS ree ee Base $ 45.41 
ae % » ead on Item 5 
ob od cent sage $252.00 $249.41 
12—Net change in fixed 
eee Base -$ 2.59 
13—Net average annual 
change in cost ...... Base -$ 48.00 
14—Net return on additional 
cost per car, per cent Base 53.3 
structures riveted and underframes 


partly welded. 

The designs referred to above, in the 
40-ft. 6-in. body length, effect average 
weight reductions of about 2,300 Ib. 
The use of such cars as an illustrative 
case does not imply any advocacy of 
relatively small weight savings, since 
high-strength-steel cars of much lighter 
construction have proved their dura- 
bility. Inasmuch as one of the hopper 
cars in Table II illustrates the result of 
substantial weight saving, it was con- 
sidered appropriate to show cost items 
for a box car representing conservative 
design and relatively small weight 
reduction. 

The data in Table IV conform in gen- 
eral to the two preceding tables except 
that no credit has been taken for heavier 
loading of the lightweight car. The 
A. A. R. report previously mentioned 
showed the annual savings per ton of 
weight reduction in box cars based on 
data for 1941, as $10.95 for steam loco- 
motive operation and $8.40 for Diesel 
operation, an average of $9.67. Increas- 
ing this amount by 30 per cent to allow 
for subsequent changes in costs of mate- 
rial and wages brings the present an- 
nual saving per ton to $12.57. 

The best available information indi- 
cates that the average annual cost of 
maintenance for conventional box cars 
is approximately $175. This is believed 
to be a reasonable average, being about 
17 per cent below the average of all cars 
for 1946. The saving in maintenance 
effected by the substitution of high- 
strength steel for copper steel is difficult 
to determine because ordinarily box cars 
are in service longer than hopper cars 
before appreciable repair work, due to 
deterioration of the steel body structure, 
is required. However, it seems con- 
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servative to estimate that the average 
annual cost of maintenance will be re- 
duced about 5 per cent because of the 
superior corrosion resistance of the 
high-strength steel. 

The final figure in Table IV indicates 
that box cars of high-strength steel can 
be designed for moderate weight reduc- 
tion and sturdy, long-lived construction 
with assurance that, in service on most 
railroads, operating savings effected by 
such cars will yield an attractive return 
on the additional investment. 





Table IV—Relative Costs for 50-Ton 


Box Cars 

G H 
Con- Similar 
ventional car, high 
design, strength 
copper steel 
steel body 
1—Light weight of car, lb. 46,000 43,700 
2—Maximum load, Ib. .... 123,000 125,300 


3—Estimated price of car.. $ 4,000 $ 4,075 
4—Annual savings in oper: 


ating expenses, exclu 


ing car maintenance. Base $ 14.45 
5—Average annual cost of 

maintenance per car.. $175.00 $166.25 
6—Annual savings in main- 

tenance .........0.. Base $ 8.75 
7—Total annual operating 

WEORIN Sos eos ogo se Base $ 23.20 
8—Annual —_ charges on 

Item 3 at 7 per cent $280.00 $285.25 
9—Net change in fixe 

PEIER. fos oassuess Base +$ 5.25 
10—Net average annual 

change in costs ..... Base -$ 17.95 
11—Net return on additional 

cost per car, per cent Base 23.9 





In calculating the savings effected by 
reduction in weight of box cars, the 
assumption is generally made that light- 
weight box cars will carry no more load 
than conventional cars. This disregards 
the effect of increased capacity on the 
loading of wheat and other grains, and 
some other commodities, which can util- 
ize the full load limit of the car. An 
exhibit presented by Julius Parmelee 
in I. C. C. Docket 26712 showed that, 
when the average capacity of box cars 
increased 4.6 tons, the net tons per 
loaded car of wheat also increased 4.6 
tons. I. C. C. statistics of loadings of 
box cars ‘show that the types of lading 
which can utilize the full weight capacity 
of the cars make up approximately 12 
per cent of the total loadings. For 
railroads operating in the grain produc- 
ing territory, this percentage would be 
substantially higher. 

As previously mentioned, when load- 
ings utilize full weight-carrying capac- 
ity, the number of cars required to 
handle a given traffic is less for the 
lightweight car than for the conven- 
tional car. Therefore, actual savings 
larger than those calculated can be ex- 
pected. While this factor has been dis- 
regarded in calculations of savings ef- 
fected by reduction in the weight of 
box cars, it has probably not been over- 
looked by railroads serving the prin- 
ciple grain producing areas, because 
many of those roads are using light- 


weight high-strength-steel construction 
in their new box cars. 

In presenting this discussion of the 
economics of lightweight high-strength- 
steel freight cars, it was considered ad- 
visable to concentrate on the practical 
aspects of applications in those types of 
equipment which are most numerous. 
No reference has been made to refrig- 
erator cars. Various articles have 
pointed out that, because of their high 
operating speed and high mileage, re- 
frigerator cars will effect much more 
saving per ton of weight reduction than 
box cars. The large proportion of re- 
frigerator cars being built of lightweight 
high-strength-steel construction proves 
the general acceptance of that idea. 

When railroads are considering the 
adoption of lightweight freight cars, 
they are often concerned about the per- 
centage of total mileage which the cars 
will make on the home road. In recent 
years abnormally large proportions of 
freight cars have been on foreign lines 
but recent developments indicate that 
this condition may be improved. How. 
ever, as the percentage of modern equip- 
ment increases, every road will benefit 
from lightweight cars owned by other 
roads and this will in general compen- 
sate for the low mileage of lightweight 
cars on home lines. At present, about 
100,000 high-strength-steel cars are in 
service or on order in the United States, 
and the reciprocal situation is constantly 
improving. 


Summary 


The conclusions drawn from the an- 
alysis of economics set forth in Tables 
II to IV can be stated briefly as follows: 

If corrosion-resistant high-strength 
steel is substituted for copper steel in 
hopper cars without reduction of weight, 
the net saving is likely to be a relatively 
small per cent of the additional cost, 
except in service where body sheets 
have abnormally short life. 

Hopper cars of high-strength steel, 
designed for substantial reduction of 
weight and increased capacity, should 
usually effect substantial net savings, 
even though no saving is credited for 
the advantages which seem certain to 
result from the use of a load-compen- 
sating brake. 

Substantial weight reduction can be 
effected in nearly all types of gondola 
cars without necessitating the applica- 
tion of special brake equipment. Esti- 
mated savings will yield a large return 
on the additional cost for high-strength 
steel. 

Weight reductions in high-strength- 
steel box cars vary substantially. An- 
alysis of expenses for a conservative 
design indicates that even in such cars 
high-strength steel should be a profit- 
able investment. 
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As the artists see the Baldwin Locomotive Company’s plant and the Pennsylvania’s stone-arch 
bridge across the Susquehanna river. From paintings by Ernest Fiene (left) and Joe Jones (right) 


A Parade of Pennsylvania Pictures 


A group of 116 paintings, drawings, 
and sketches by 14 American artists, 
forming the Gimbel Pennsylvania Art 
Collection, has been collected to go on 
tour, first in Pennsylvania and later 
throughout the United States, to show 
through the artists’ eyes that state’s in- 


dustries and shrines and its people’s en- 
vironment. Included in the group are 
pictures representing the railroads at 
work, as illustrations show. 

The collection will be on exhibition in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 15, 1948, 
through February 22. Subsequently it 


will be shown, in most cases for periods 
of approximately three weeks at each 
point, at Harrisburg, Wilkes-Barre, 
State College, Reading, New Hope, Buck 
Hill Falls, Erie, and Lancaster. The 
exhibit schedule beyond next November 
has not yet been announced. 





Leoking from the hump 
across the Pennsyl- 
vania’s yards at Holli- 
daysburg (From a paint- 
ing by Joe Jones) 
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Rails and water meet 
at Erie (From a paint- 
ing by Joe Jones) 
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A Plan to Revitalize the National 


OR a quarter of a century or more, 

the lack of a clearly defined and 
thoroughly integrated national transpor- 
tation policy has continually hampered 
the constructive, free development of 
transportation service in the United 
States. This lack of a definitive and 
constructive governmental policy has 
given rise to a national transportation 
“problem.” 

The time is long gone when mere 
discussion of this transportation problem 
will suffice. The complexion of trans- 
portation in the United States has 
changed. At the time the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 was written, traffic 
was moved by rail and water; at the 
time the Transportation Act of 1940 
was written, traffic was moved by rail, 
water, highway, air and pipeline. The 
Act of 1920 said it was to be the policy 
of the Congress “to foster and preserve 
in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation”; the 1940 Act said that it was 
to be the policy of the Congress to 
“provide for fair and impartial regula- 
tion of all modes of transportation sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, so 
administered as to recognize and pre- 
serve the inherent advantages of each.” 


Private Enterprise in Danger 


Between 1920 and 1940 several laws 
dealing with transportation were en- 
acted, and many investigations and rec- 
ommendations were made to, through, 
and by public, semi-public, and private 
organizations of all descriptions. The 
subject of transportation has never 
wanted interest and attention, but the 
approach to the subject—or problem— 
as a whole, has never had the benefit 
of an organized effort to reconcile the 
views of all parties of special interest 
in transportation and to distill these 
various attitudes into integrated national 
policy; piecemeal law has resulted from 
the piecemeal influences of special in- 
terest, and the public interest has in- 
evitably suffered. 

Events of the past six or seven years 
have made a solution of the national 
transportation problem an immediate 
necessity. The existence of the trans- 
portation service industry as a privately- 
owned-and-operated enterprise is defin- 
itely endangered. Carrier credit, for 
example, has been impaired to such an 
extent that it is approaching the vanish- 
ing point at a time when, for the good 
of the national economy as well as for 
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the whole common-carrier industry, 
funds are needed for the improvement 
of service, for the rehabilitation of oper- 
ating facilities, and for the purchase 
of new equipment to replace units bat- 
tered and worn out through intensive 
use during the war years, and through 
the effects of obsolescence. These nec- 
essary improvements and replacements 
require extensive borrowing since earn- 
ing power of the properties as a whole 
is not now great enough to underwrite 
betterments out of current earnings. 

With the money market becoming in- 
creasingly apprehensive over the future 
of the railroads, for example, the rail- 
roads are beginning to find the usual 
sources of new financing sympathetic but 
reluctant. If and when borrowing from 
private sources becomes prohibitive in 
cost, the railroads will be compelled to 
petition for government aid, a move 
which is liable to insinuation of doc- 
trinaire government control, and thus 
socialization. 

The situation in which the railroads 
find themselves is not peculiar to that 
segment of the transportation industry 
alone; the air lines, motor and water 
carriers also have to cope with condi- 
tions similar in principle but different 
in detail, and arising from the same set 
of circumstances. 

Through the many years that there 
has been even a limited awareness that 
a transportation problem actually ex- 
isted, the contribution to its solution 
made by those outside government, and 
outside participation in pressure-group 
action, has been limited to letters to 
the editor, to articles in the public press, 
testimony in public hearings, and so 
on. The Transportation Association of 
America, anxious to assist, in the pub- 
lic interest, in the adoption of a clarified, 
definitive policy, is actively enlisting the 
aid of all parties of interest in the for- 
mulation of a policy to be proposed as 
a model for enactment by the Congress. 

To the end of making a lasting and 
much needed contribution to the solu- 
tion of the transportation problem, 
House Resolution 318 was introduced by 
Representative Clarence F. Lea, chair- 
man of the House committee on inter- 


Transportation Policy 


state and foreign commerce, in 1946. 
This was followed by the issuance of 
the “topical agenda” to some 35,000 
parties of interest. Replies to this na- 
tional inquiry were received and com- 
piled by a special staff for the committee. 

In the early months of this year, fol- 
lowing a series of conferences with the 
new chairman of the House committee, 
Representative Charles A. Wolverton, 
the Transportation Association agreed 
to undertake to (1) resolve the issues 
of the transportation problem among 
the various parties of interest, and (2) 
draft the essentials of a new national 
transportation policy. This work is 
now well under way. 


A New Approach 


The organizational procedure _in- 
volves a new approach, the participa- 
tion of a system of panels. These are: 
a national user panel, an investor panel 
(which will be divided into three divi- 
sions—eastern, southern and western— 
to give effect to regional investor 
groups), five transport panels, each 
covering its specific form of transporta- 
tion, an economists’ panel, and a panel 
of other interests. These panels will 
work in harmony with the Steering 
Committee, and will be backstopped by 
regional advisory forums. 

A substantial amount of spadework 
has already been completed in addition 
to the building of the organization. A 
digest of all federal laws dealing with 
transportation questions has been pre- 
pared by the legal panel’s research staff, 
and will be published by February, 1948. 
The Report of the Special Subcommittee 
on Transportation of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce (also known as the Lea Report) 
will be used to develop the basic issues. 
The transportation problem will first be 
broken down into its component parts, 
or issues, through the operation of the 
Steering Committee, which will channel 
such issues to the appropriate panels 
for action and report, or recommenda- 
tion. Each conclusion or recommenda- 
tion will carry with it a complete 
economic statement in support of the 
position taken. The public interest will 
be the criterion by which every eco- 
nomic issue will be weighed and 
evaluated. 

The results of the deliberations of 
the several panels will be returned to 
the Steering Committee for correlation 
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purposes and will then be presented to 
the Regional Advisory Forums, and to 
the representatives of the public at large. 
Through this procedure a collation of 
influence of strictly regional character 
can be secured—the transportation prob- 
lems of the far west, the New England 
area, the southwest, south and so on will 
have equal weight, and the opinions of 
a representative group of unorganized 
citizens will be taken into account on an 
equal basis with those groups organized 
for special purposes. The final product 
of this project will be the basis for pro- 
posed national transportation policy ir- 
respective of any recommendations made 
by the Transportation Association of 
America from its own studies of the 
problem. 

The net result of the Association’s 
procedure will be drafted, by the legal 
advisory group, into a legislative pro- 
posal for presentation to the Congress 


. for consideration. Through this means, 


or procedure, the Congress will receive 
a proposal for new policy which will be 
the product of Democracy in Action, and 
which will be a sublimation of special 
interest for the public welfare. 

Never before, perhaps, has a national 
economic problem been approached for 
solution on such a basis. The oppor- 
tunity is here provided to the leaders of 
our enterprise system to prove to the 
whole world that they can solve national 
economic issues under democratic pro- 
cesses—proving that private enterprise 
can work out its own problems as free 
people in a free country. 


Panel Members 


All who deal with problems which re- ' 


quire facts and a proper thorough anal- 
ysis of those facts as a prerequisite to 
solution, know from experience if not 
from preknowledge, that facts, like shoes, 
come in different sizes and that a good 
understanding of the difference between 
a big fact and a little fact is of para- 
mount importance. With this thought 
in mind, unremitting effort has been ap- 
plied by the Transportation Association 
of America and its friends to assure the 
participation in this endeavor of persons 
of the highest calibre and accomplish- 
ment in their respective fields. 

For the sake of brevity I will only 
highlight the personnel selected for this 
economic statutory cooperative project. 
At the head of the national user panel is 
Charles W. Braden, general traffic man- 
ager of the National Distillers Products 
Corporation of New York. He is sup- 
ported by 27 top-ranking representatives 
of users of transportation of all kinds— 
men representing every important gro- 
graphic area—in fact, some 20 states are 
represented on the user panel. 

The legal advisory group is headed by 
Chauncey H. Hand, Jr., of Dorr, Ham- 
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mond, Hand & Dawson. On his com- 
mittee serve five men representative of 
the various transport agencies and agri- 
culture. In addition three fulltime 
lawyers are devoting their energies to 
research. 

August Ihlefeld, president of the Sav- 
ings Banks Trust Company, is chairman 
of the national panel of investors, East- 
ern division. He is supported by 14 men 
representatives of all classes of investors 
in the eastern area. In process of organ- 
ization at the present time are the five 
transport panels and the southern and 
western divisions of the investor panel. 

The Transportation Association has 
set up a special committee of the board 
of directors to work intimately with the 
cooperative project for the House com- 





mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. This committee includes: James 
L. Madden (chairman). vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ; 
Sydney Anderson, director of General © 
“Mills, Inc.; W. J. Hammond, vice-presi- 
dent, Inland Steel Company; Charles R. 
Musgrave, vice-president, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company; W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines; B. M. 
Seymour, president of Associated Trans- 
port, Inc.; and R. E. Woodruff, presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad. 

The success of this undertaking largely 
depends upon the support given to it by 
the leaders of our enterprise system. 
This is a new venture in dealing with 
national economic problems. We are 
blazing a new trail for the future. 





Small Fork Truck 


A new center-control fork truck, de- 
signed, it is said, to meet the need for 
a small, light-weight truck of 1,000 Ib. 
capacity, has been announced recently 
by the Baker Industrial Truck Division 
of Baker-Raulang Company, 2168 West 
25th street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. This 
truck has a 36-in. wheelbase and an 
overall length, exclusive of forks, of 





The Baker truck’s maximum capacity 
is said to be 1,000 Ib. when carrying 
a load 30 in. in length. The manu- 
facturer has furnished the following 
information as to the capacity of the 
truck when carrying loads of various 
lengths. 


Load Load 
Load Length Load Length 
1,000 Ib. ...... 30in: FIST. 5. cue 4 
880 Ib. ...... 36 in. GSO 5 bcs 54 in. 
1): 42 in. 600 Ib: .....4 60 in. 


Baker fork truck for use in close quarters 


535% in., while its width and weight 
are respectively 28 in. and 2,805 Ib. 
A turning radius of 63% in. plus the 
length of the load is claimed for this 
fork truck. Powered by a battery of 
6.7 k.w.h. capacity, it has three speeds 
forward and the same number in reverse. 


Baker has provided its truck with 
separate control levers for lifting and 
tilting operations. Specifications state 
that the maximum height of lift for 
the truck is 108 in. and a backward 
tilting of 10 deg. is possible, while 
forward tilt is limited to 3 deg. 
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N an address before the Chicago Car 

Foremen’s Association on December 
10, F. E. Cheshire, vice-president (oper- 
ating and mechanical) of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, criticized the 
present system of freight car inspection 
with its many and frequent attendant 
delays to the movement of shippers’ 
goods. In its place he advocates a sys- 
tem based upon a thorough inspection of 
the empty car before loading and repairs 
to the car sufficient to return it to full 
serviceability. In his remarks he said, 
in part: 

“Having lived and worked with car- 
men, as one of them, for so many years, 
[ feel not only qualified to criticize but 
obligated, by reason of the privilege of 
added perspective, to be constructively 
frank. In giving full credit to the ad- 
vancing accomplishments of the men 
who design cars, I regret to have to com- 
ment that the men who maintain them 
have not kept pace with the improve- 
ment in design. And having made that 
charge, I hope to convince you that it 
is true. Having done that, I have the 
faith in your collective abilities to think 
that something constructive will be done 


_ about it. 





Too Much Time Lost 


“To be specific: There is entirely too 
much time taken up in making too many 
inspections of cars. I believe you will 
agree that one good inspection is enough 
to find out what, if anything, is wrong 
with a car, and that it is not necessary 
as a practical matter to repeat the pro- 
cess every few miles whether or not the 
car is interchanged. The shipper is in- 
terested in the earliest possible delivery 
of his freight and is entitled to that kind 
of performance. Too many inspections 
consume time unnecessarily. It is im- 
material whether the inspection is made 
on the ABC railroad or the XYZ rail- 
way. The actual physical condition of 
the car is the thing and not the individual 
who inspects it. 

“Years ago there were several gages 
on the various lines and trucks had to 
be changed or the load transferred at 
junctions. Consistently progressing, the 
gages were standardized yet some lines 
still elected to transfer their equipment 
and keep it on line. Today equipment is 
freely interchanged but we still retard 
the movement of traffic by inspection 
patterned to the individual line. I have 
a feeling that you will generally agree 
that carmen can all make such inspection 
as is necessary to provide a condition of 
equipment that will assure a safe and 
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Cheshire Advocates Changes 
in Car Inspection System 


successful trip to destination, barring 
the rare development of a defect en 
route. If you can arrive at that premise 
then the first step has been taken in ex- 
pediting traffic movement. 

“Then, with an adequate inspection 
made, such impairment of serviceability 
as is shown should be promptly and 
thoroughly corrected, not just to move 
the car off line, but preferably to restore 
complete serviceability; if this is not 
practicable in some few cases, then at 
least to carry it to final destination. Car 
Inspector Joe Doakes, of the A. B. C. 
railroad should be qualified to inspect 
cars for movement over the X YZ as well 
as over the road employing him. And 
Joe Doakes’ inspection in St. Paul 
should be adequate to move the car to 
New York—barring the rare develop- 
ment of a defect en route—where before 





Sees the Chicago Tribune 
Preaching the New Deal 


In the following letter to the 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
published in the November 26 
issue of that newspaper, W. F. 
Peter, general counsel of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, com- 
ments on an observation made in 
that paper’s editorial columns: 


In your editorial “Keep the Water- 
way Open” you say the request of 
shippers on the Illinois waterway for 
the government to supply coast guard 
icebreakers to keep the waterway 
open for traffic this winter is “thor- 
oughly justifiable’ since Chicago 
faces a shortage of fuel. If the river 
is kept open, coal and oil can be 
moved. 

The shippers’ request and your ap- 
proval have a strong New Deal 
flavor. Let the government see that 
we are kept warm. It may be sus- 
pected that the barge owners rather 
than the shippers, are the ones who 
want the Government to supply the 
icebreakers. 

Your approval needs but one 
amendment. Considerable snow will 
fall and ice form in this area this 
winter and the railroads whose lines 
enter Chicago will get their full 
share with the usual blocking of 
tracks and frozen switches. Why not 
let the government marshal a few 
thousand of the old W.P.A. broom 
brigade to clear the tracks so that 
the coal and oil shipments will suffer 
no delay? The railroads would un- 
doubtedly be willing to pay these 
persons the same amount that the 
barge owners will pay for the serv- 
ices of the icebreakers. 














the car is again reloaded the next nec- 
essary inspection should be made. 
Transportation men have no license to 
interfere with the continuous movement 
of the customer’s shipment. Quite the 
contrary, they have an obligation to ex- 
pedite that movement by every means 
available to the industry—to assure ex- 
peditious and dependable transportation. 


Analyze and Minimize 


“What is here advocated is not new. 
Individual railroads have done much in 
the direction of minimizing interference 
with continuous traffic movement. The 
further effort required is to extend such 
commendable practice and include so- 
called ‘interchange inspection’ in the 
whole, rather than as an accepted im- 
pediment each time a car moves from 
one railroad to another. Analyze both 
the necessity and actual benefits of such 
frequent inspections as are made today— 
on railroads as such, and in interchange 
between railroads. Standardize and 
minimize inspection. No one is better 
qualified to do the requisite soul search- 
ing than the men who perform and super- 
vise inspection. Let us modernize these 
practices to take full advantage of the 
improvement in the design and materials 
in cars. 

“I would further urge that each of you 
devote the time necessary for keeping 
abreast of the results of the many things 
done to produce rail transportation, to 
analyze these results on your employing 
property, and in the industry as a whole. 
Know the fundamental problems of your 
job and of the whole industry.” 
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Miniature railways in parks fan kids’ 

interest in railroads. This is the bul- 

letin board of the steam-operated road 
in Kansas City’s Swope Park 
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ber purchase figures above August’s. 


Orders for equipment like this Santa Fe Diesel-electric helped materially in putting Septem- 
The picture was taken at Barstow (Cal.) fueling station. 





Buying of Manufactured Products Up 
14 Per Cent in One Month 


N the month of September Class I 

railroads bought $143,297,000 of 
manufactured products, including equip- 
ment, according to Railway Age esti- 
mates. This represented an increase of 
14 per cent over buying of similar items 
during the month of August. Although 
purchases of materials and supplies, ex- 
cluding fuel, fell off 8 per cent from 
August, equipment orders were more 
than double those of August and brought 
September’s total well above August’s. 


In all items except equipment, Septem- 


ber expenditures showed a decline of 
from 1 to 21 per cent, with crosstie buy- 
ing leading the downward trend. How- 
ever, purchases of manufactured articles 
in the first nine months of 1947 were 30 
per cent above expenditures for like 
items in the same period of 1946. 
Equipment orders, which totaled $43,- 
430,000, included 9,917 freight cars, at 
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an estimated cost of $38,680,000, 1 pas- 
senger car, whose estimated cost is 
$100,000, and 32 Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, representing an expenditure of 
approximately $4,650,000. 


The volume of buying during the 
month of September raised the total for 
the first nine months of the year to 
$1,890,079,000. With three months still 
to go there is little doubt that railroad 





Cumulative 
**September, total, 
1947 1947 
Equip- é 
ment* $43,430,000 $459,704,400 
Rail 7,199,000 65,150,000 
Crossties 7,074,000 71,297,000 
All other ma- 
terial 85,594,000 811,091,000 








* Amount placed on order. 
** Subject to revision, 





1947 RAILWAY PURCHASES 


September buying of materials, equipment and fuel brought the total 
for the first nine months of 1947 close to $2 billion. 


Cumulative 
** September, total, 
1947 1947 
Total from 
manufactur- 


ers $143,297,000 $1,407,242,400 
Fuel 55,124,000 482,837,000 


Grand 
total $198,421,000 $1,890,079,000 
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purchases for the year will go beyond crease of 12 per cent from August. decline which was to be expected due to 


the mark of $2% billion. This is a reflection of the fuel picture summer tie renewal programs. Rail and 

Dollar value of inventories continued for the year ahead, which is anything scrap inventories were the other items 
to climb, reaching a new high of $742,- _ but reassuring. whose rise contributed to the increase 
039,000. Fuel led the way with an in- The stock of crossties continued a in stocks on hand. 








September* Purchases of Manufactured Goods (Excluding Equipment and Fuel) 


Sept. ’°47 Compared to Other Sept. 47 Compared to Other Nine Month Totals °47 and 
Septs. (000) . Months On (000) Other Years (000) 

Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % el 
ee $75,468 +32 Miko Se —2 RL xe kas camels $488,358 94 
OS 62,834 +59 Keb. Ree araaes : 92,196 + 8 eee? 649,490 +46 
ia anata 83,209 +20 Mar. ......... 104,313 a Mc. une ies 622,403 +52 
| et 89,296 +12 Apr. ee —13 Serres 771,887 Tes 
Sa 85,813 +16 eee 109,506 —9 Ee 743,823 +27 
ae 95,861 + 4 June ee — See 729,892 +30 
1947. . 99,867 ia eee nn 109,973 — | DS cern pues 947,636 

MRSS Shc unis x ach 108,656 — 8 

DU 2 potters 99,867 


September* Purchases of Rail 




















Sept. 47 Compared to Other Sept. °47 Compared to Other Nine Month Totals ’47 and 
Septs. (000) Months 47 (000) Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
ae $5,503 +31 Pee $7,810 — 8 | SSSR $43,871 +49 
ae 3,620 +99 0 ee 7,109 +1 eee 42,752 +52 
a 5,613 +28 NS haha senes > 6,855 +5 Se 41,574 +57 
ae 5,647 +27 Cae eae 6,843 +s oy. 56,860 +15 
ee 7,691 — 6 _ eae 7,050 +2 RRS eR 56,316 +16 
oe 7,220 ee | BD oi nakenss 6,459 +11 . eae 43,720 +49 
1947 7,199 ERE 8,114 iS iy... 65,150 
eS 7,710 —7 
EINES, Baickwscers 7,199 





























September* Purchases of Crossties 


Sept. "47 Compared to Other Sept. ’47 Compared to Other Nine Month Totals ’47 and 
| Septs. (000) Months °47 (000) Other Years (000) 

Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
eo ee $4,347 +63 Se, ee $7,179 —1 Ek a os $36,404 +96 
ae a 5,127 +38 . Srey r 6,704 +46 . Aer 50,640 +41 
ee 9,032 —22 ar rae ee 7,930 —11 ee 59,995 +19 
Se 7,866 —10 See 8,819 —20 errr 65,557 + 9 
eae 7,081 — 1 “aes 8,165 —13 Serr 54,322 +31 
Se eee 7,608 —7 eee 8,174 —13 EN ere 66,068 + 8 
ae 7,074 Sere 8,256 —14 Sk a8 Gaye 6 71,297 

AMPS sc. sede hs 8,996 —21 

| 7,074 


September* Purchases of Other Materia] 


Sept. "47 Compared to Other Sept. 47 Compared to Other _ Nine Month Totals ’47 and 
Septs. (000) Months *47 (000) Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
Oar $65,619 +30 Jan. $86,800 — 1 eae $508,083 +60 
1942... . 54,087 +58 Feb. ... aa 78,383 + 9 ree 556,098 +46 
1943. . 68,564 +25 | ee 89,528 — 4 RC ee 520,834 +56 
1944......... 75,783 +13 Apr. ee 99,527 —14 A 649,470 +25 
GS ES 71,041 +20 ee ls ears 94,291 —9 ees 633,185 +2E 
1946. . ican so ne + 6 June “<0. ae — 6 ere 620,104 +31 
1947... . 85,594 July ata 93,603 —9 Se ee 811,091 
' Aug. .. 91,950 —7 
Sept 85,594 


September* Purchases of Fuel 


Sept. 47 Compared to Other Sept. 47 Compared to Other Nine Month Totals ’47 and 
Septs. (000) Months °47 (000) Other Years (000) 

Year Amt. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
ae ow SLT +74 Jan. .. $58,490 — 6 eee ... $250,151 +93 
1942.. 36,318 +-52 Feb. ; 54,612 +1 | A pe reat 311,026 +55 
1943... 45,702 +21 Mar. . 57,447 — 4 ae ee 396,901 +22 
1944...... 43,977 +25 Apr. 51,486 +7 Ee ee 445,374 + 8 
1945.. 44,325 +24 May . 51,490 +7 | ee 418,493 +15 
1946 51,148 +8 June ... «© +10 eee 405,916 +19 
1947 55,124 July | . 48,482 +14 ee 482,837 

Aug. 55,529 — | 

Sept. 55,124 











* Subject to revision. 
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September* Total Purchases (Excluding Equipment) 




































is Sept. "47 Compared to Other Sept. 47 Compared to Other Nine Month Total 47 and 
“ Septs. (000) Months *47 (000) Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
A eee $107,065 +45 SS, = 558% oe $160,279 — 3 1941..... .. .$ 838,509 +71 
errs 99,152 +56 ee 146,808 + 6 errr 960,516 +49 
_ SE ee 128,911 +20 eee 161,760 — 4 | eee 1,019,304 +40 
See 133,273 +16 | I ee 166,675 —7 ee 1,217,261 +18 
NE 5 bales eis 130,138 +19 See 160,996 — 4 ee eee 1,162,766 +Z 
Sere 147,009 ¥' ys ee 156,225 —1 1946............ 1,135,808 +26 
One 154,991 a 158,455 —2 re 1,430,374 
tC er 164,185 — 6 
PE 25%G-s hes ee 154,991 
re 


September* Inventories of Rail 


Sept. 47 Compared to Other Septs. (000) Sept. 47 Compared to Other Months ’47 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
Sept. 1, 1941.... eee oa P $24,500 +22 CE re $39,192 —24 
Bee 68 to arg ocd 21,622 +38 TO nny sce c ances esa wens derncenains 31,447 — § 
Se rene rere 19,558 +52 NE if Siw S5's balk sda aw s5ea supe pateaeds 31,217 — § 
es ee Bia 6 tl Sd gow eters 22,324 +33 BE ca crichs. wis ade oi te voy oo a 5e le 29,775 —1 
RRs PR oe eae ane 25,611 +16 DN isp is a dik nea ad eeens ah ecalaeee: 26,875 —11 
IES 550 Sei 85 oh Bore hes ex 25,192 +18 June 27.990 6 
SNe poten er ar hee 29,766 rr 26,536 +o 
PD Moeitw ae cera de ecn shaves ks sdude 28,509 +4 
POE 6.5 ha ee hse wa eeasansadenéaense 29,766 


September* Inventories of Crossties 





re 
Sept. "47 Compared to Other Septs. (000) Sept. 47 Compared to Other Months ’47 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
Shee kes een ed Fiwkuees $51,745 +62 eS - 7 $83,891 —1 
. ee sata alla te digg aSeios 55,800 +50 OE? niles iS ase yd aewerssavanesvars 88,293 — 5 
NG t's hick tinea dd eguinea-ns 59,185 +42 SS 92,861 —10 
LEE Ses chp aut a ok Crate ee 71,306 +17 OE & ca cacatandian eis ve kts eanw nes 97,549 —14 
RN ss 5% 0 lp ng acide sie got XX 62,070 +35 errr e rrr ree 89,906 —7 
EES ws ert 74,454 +13 OP 5.023, 5558p ka be4d SSK HAE oe deueds s 89,782 —7 
ee ee errr 83,771 July 88,686 — 6 
BE oo oie ped vedewhies psaversonws 86,066 — 3 
PRG hk caced banks bibsessvasnedores 83,771 
September* Inventories of Other Material 
e Sept. 47 Compared to Other Septs. (000) Sept. 47 Compared to Other Months *47 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
ochre ctn e as glen ea Z's $276,661 +201 Mh ci depen esccbadendtexwenees $476,625 +17 
INE Ss son toes etna opuwea casks Pat 392,513 + 42 re . 490,734 +13 
ie Sa oss Gog i tela eli 376,180 + 48 oc si ev env s Cee ageneesadveeseceys 498,159 +12 
i. Saw Sine Bh a Se teilcars, WE 427,277 + 30 BEY ok Gcaencd 3.95 ew $2 baba nde ener . 519,985 +7 
MS ee ie i a eee aka ss . 448,110 + 24 | rr rrr are 535,071 + 4 
NE iia dea sa aes Sa Pu elk ds 464,973 + 19 | reer syioes cake . 542,096 +2 
Ae rer ree .. 555,498 OE 654644344 scadee ks see ss eheexnes 553,227 + 1 
BD os ina ecu ewes hades sctaaeeda ar . 558,118 — 1 
an ee -........ 555,498 
September* Inventories cf Scrap 
Sept. 47 Compared to Other Septs. (000) Sept. 47 Compared to Other Months ’47 (000) 
“ Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
Sept. 1, 1941...... Recewha tee én $41 $10,380 — 4 OS ee ae $12,572 —21 
Re hen. os ha. esta dite tai thee: 9,609 + 4 ORS igs. ss teu ee eas shag eae 11,929 —16 
es cite Pegi etal & ow bavne 8,607 +16 Mar. .. eign ... 17,017 —4] 
SER Senn Rana ime =| 3 ADP. eee ee cc cece ee. 11,221 anil 
ES he oct MEGS yee ee - 13,979 —29 Ns chine Shen seas ea kha tA eke eh 12,766 —22 
RR Eee eh Soo rtrd Se AES 11,546 —14 WO? os gone tes ahd ease cae os sda, 10,929 — 9 
1947 ... SE Gime WS iat Geek hind 9,979 FAD 2-003 ofee BAG wih dae o yaa ea yp Ree 9,239 + 8 
| er ery rere ere reer rrr et 9,880 + 7 
SEBO ne std ob be aan hod asbest 9,979 
September* Inventories of Fuel 
Sept. °47 Compared to Other Septs. (000) Sept. 47 Compared to Other Months ’47 (000) 
ge Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
ue ||| ee eee ee $32,632 +7 SS ee . $49,873 +26 
I eg ee Fees 50,434 +25 Bo. 5. :.dtges Apa an os a. SE +23 
ERE en ree atone ear see 61,204 + 3 ee eres Si Abeetoat 52,234 +21 
aha 62S IMG a, Mate itl’ Biloie 67,538 —7 ON 6 shes Se We Hes an nnegaaies 51.207 +23 
a hc Mae aig aig 55,333 +14 RS rere ere “3 55.973 +13 
I ee tS Sere Seah est thd 51,944 +21 TOE ice ener becscasaneces an 56.510 +12 
EI arene ree Beyer ore 63,025 BE 25 oe eRe ge tawsaebeceasaxdutbe 56,565 +1 
EE so raped ew eewa dvs wecesesss See +12 
SE ct Seas wee swans aaheuten es 63,025 
* Subject to revision. 
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Sept. 47 Compared to Other Septs. (000) 


Year 





* Subject to revision 


Kershaw Kribber 


An auger-type, self-propelled, crib- 
bing machine for ballast-stripping work 
in single-track territory, is being offered 
by the Kershaw Company, Montgomery, 
Ala. Known as the Kershaw Kribber, 
the machine is arranged for both on- 
track and off-track operation and is re- 
ported to be capable of operating at the 
rate of one-half crib every 30 sec. in 
cemented limestone ballast. 

The machine comprises a walking 
heam, supported at each end on a pneu- 
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matic-tired wheel, on which are mounted 
the power unit, the controls, the oper- 
ator’s seat and the travel mechanism. 
Placed transversely at the center of the 
walking beam is a frame carrying the 
stripping auger and its related mechan- 
ism. The transverse frame is supported 
at one end by the walking beam and at 
the other by a two-wheel carriage, or 
guide dolly, the purpose of which is to 
ride on the nearest rail of the track. 

In operation as an on-track machine 
the unit moves with the pneumatic-tired 
wheels on the track shoulder, while the 
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carriage at the end of the frame moves 
on the track rail. For off-track opera- 
tion, the carriage is removed and the 
end of the frame is supported on a spe- 
cial rail, which is laid on the ties outside 
the rails and held in place by wedged 
clips attached to the base of the track 
rail. 

The machine is powered by a 9-hp. 
Wisconsin gasoline engine which drives 
two hydraulic pumps. The pumps op- 
erate hydraulic motors which, in turn, 
operate the travel gear and the ballast- 
stripping mechanism. When propetly 





one of the large railway systems: 


complish this is the problem. 


employees. 


million dollars. 





In our December 6 issue, the leading editorial asserted 
that the railroads are suffering inadequate earnings—not 
because many people oppose their being allowed such 
earnings but because no system has been provided to 
assure them. Considerable comment has developed from 
this suggestion. Here is a letter from a vice-president of 


“I have been pondering the problem presented in the 
leading editorial of your December 6 issue, raising the 
question of a system which will assure the railroads of 
adequate earnings. I wish I knew the answer. 

“As a contribution to the discussion, here are some 
of my tentative thoughts on the subject: 

“1. It is desirable to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission afford the carriers prompt rate relief as their 
expenses are increased from time to time because of wage 
increases, the cost of rules settlements, etc. How to ac- 


“2. Just thinking aloud—some plan might be found 
whereby the I.C.C. would be required to have a represen- 
tative sit with each arbitration or emergency board as an 
impartial observer and promptly report the findings or 
recommendations of such boards to the commission with 
a recommendation for rate relief, if necessary. 

“3. There are, of course, voluntary settlements of such 
matters between the carriers and the brotherhoods as 
witness the recent voluntary settlement with the conduc- 
tors and trainmen, after the wage pattern had been set 
by the arbitration board in the case of the non-operating 
In such cases, the parties could be required 
to send such agreements to the I.C.C. with an estimate 
of the cost thereof where, say, the cost will exceed one 


“4. Alternatively, since all such voluntary agreements 
are filed with the National Mediation Board, that board 
might be required to certify the settlements to the I.C.C. 


W anted—a System to Produce Adequate Earnings 


with an estimate of the cost to the carriers. 
might also certify to the I.C.C. a transcript of the evidence 
as well as the findings, recommendation, reports or awards 
of emergency and arbitration boards. 

“5. Even if all this were done, of course, the effect of 
such settlements would vary from railroad to railroad. 
It can hardly be said that any two railroads have the 
same ‘ability to pay.’ Rules settlements in particular 
have differing effects on the various railroads. 
ample, a requirement that the operators of snow plows 
should be paid $1,000 an hour would have no effect on 
the Florida East Coast, but would bankrupt some of 
the northern railroads. 

“6 The brotherhoods have long contended that they are 
not concerned with the ability of a carrier to pay. I think 
that such a view is erroneous—particularly in the case 


of a public utility. 


“7, Another way to approach this problem might be a 
requirement of law that the I.C.C. participate in hearings 
or settlements of wage or rules cases, where it is con- 
tended by the carriers that the cost of the employees’ 
demands would necessitate a request for an increase in 
rates, fares or charges. 
might be considered as a part of the I.C.C. record on 
applications for an increase in rates, fares, or charges. 

“8. Still another approach might be a requirement of 
law that the I.C.C. establish a ‘labor department’ and 
require the brotherhoods to serve notice upon the com- 
mission at the same time they serve the railroads in the 
matter of wages and rules. 

“All these suggestions involve greater participation of 
government in railroad affairs. 
if it resulted in giving the carriers rate relief at ap- 
proximately the same time their expenses are increased, 
the result would probably justify the methods necessary 


to that end.” 


That board 


For ex- 


And the record in such cases 


Even so, in my opinion, 
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_ yveyor with a hardened, removable cutter 








The Kershaw Kribber in operation as an on-track unit 


spotted for stripping 2 crib, the auger— 
a specially-designed, 6-in. circular con- 


head—is placed in operation and a 
crowding gear, or feed, is brought into 
use to cause it to penetrate the crib to 
the center line of the track. It is said 
that ballast may be removed to a level 
4 in. below the bottoms of the ties with- 
out disturbing the tie bed, resulting in 
a concave section between the ties. The 
arrangement of controls is such that the 
operator faces the work at all times and 
is afforded ample vision in each direc- 
tion. 

To clear for a train, the carriage 
frame is raised to an elevated position 
by means of a hand winch, an operation 
that may be performed, according to the 
manufacturer, in 30 sec. When the train 
has passed, the frame is lowered and 
the work resumed. It is claimed that 
two of the units, with two operators 
and one helper, operated in tandem cn 
opposite sides of the track, will strip the 
ballast from as much as 700 ft. of track 
per day. 


Hand-Guided Truck 
for Close Work 


A hand-guided tilting fork truck, 
electrically powered, is the newest item 
in the industrial truck line of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
Division, 4531 Tacony street, Philadel- 
phia 24, Pa. It is stated that this truck 
is capable of performing every function 
of the conventional full-size electric 
fork truck, but in addition has the 
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The hand-guided tilting electric 
fork truck by Yale & Towne 


advantage of being small enough to 
work in corners and spaces that are 
inaccesible to the larger units. 

The truck weighs 3,200 lb., complete 
with the 12-volt battery which it uses. 
It can be operated at either of two 
forward speeds, or at two speeds in 
reverse. Its inside turning radius of 
31 in. and outside turning radius of 
81 in. are factors that make it possible 
for this truck to operate in such close 
quarters, it is claimed. : 

As for its work capacity, the truck 
is rated as being able to lift a load of 
3,000 Ib. if the load is not over 28 in. 
long, and 2,000 Ib. if the loading is 
48 in. long. 


Car Circuit 


Connectors 


The Pyle-National Company, Chica- 
go, Ill., announces that it is now pro- 
ducing a 14-pole communication circuit 
plug and receptacle. These connectors 
are designed to be used on electric train 
lines for entertainment, announcements’ 
to passengers and telephone service. The 
units have been designed in exact ac- 
cordance with the specifications of the 
Association: of American Railroads, 
covered by Circular ESM-53, Mechani- 
cal Division, Electrical Section, entitled 
“Report of Committee on Application 
of Radio and Communicating System 
to Rolling Stock.” (The report, which 
has been approved by the Electrical 
Section, was summarized in the October 
25 issue of the Railway Age.) 

The receptacles are furnished with 
weather-proof covers and they are 
located in pairs on the end of the car. 
The plugs, used on jumpers between 
cars, are designed so that pulling strain 
cannot be transmitted to the contacts. 





Plug and receptacle for train-lining communication and entertainment circuits 
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Director Boles Would Deny Young a 
Seat on New York Central Board 


Proposed report charges C. & O. chairman with “specu- 


lating’’ without regard to the public interest; finds he has 
a 0.000175 per cent interest in the Central’s assets 


SSISTANT DIRECTOR C. E. 

Boles of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Finance has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
the commission deny the pending appli- 
cations of Robert R. Young and Robert 
J. Bowman for authority to serve on the 
New York Central’s board of directors 
while continuing also to hold Chesa- 
peake & Ohio directorships and their 
respective present positions of chairman 
and president of that road. The pro- 
posed report also recommends denial of 
the related petition of the C. & O. and 
Alleghany Corporation for release of 
the former’s 400,000 shares of N. Y. C. 
stock from the requirement whereby it 
has been deposited with the Chase Na- 


tional Bank as independent voting trus- 
tee under the trusteeship created pur- 
suant to the commission’s June 5, 1945, 
order approving Alleghany’s control of 
C.&O 

Assistant Director Boles would have 
the commission base its adverse orders 
on findings that granting of the applica- 
tions and petition “would be tantamount 
to sanctioning a violation of section 5(4) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
possibly section 7 of the Clayton Act”; 
that the applicants “have not shown such 
special circumstances as warrant a de- 
parture from conclusions stated” by the 
commission in prior directorship cases; 
and that they “have not shown that 
neither public nor private interests will 





In a statement issued soon after 
Assistant Director Boles’ proposed re- 
port was made public, Robert R. 
Young said: 

“Today’s I.C.C. report is another 
decision against the public interest by 
a government bureaucrat whose duty 
it is to further public interest—a de- 
cision which I publicly predicted some 
time ago. 

“Difficult as it is for us [Mr. Bow- 
man and Mr. Young] to accept this 
decision, it is even more difficult for 
us to take the commission’s two-faced 
justice. This is a serious charge, but 
so are the facts. 

“(1) Harry Hagerty, a Metropoli- 
tan Life officer, was quietly granted 
the right, without a hearing, to sit 
on the board of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad and the 
Erie railroad, at the very time we 
were required to appear before the 
commission in elaborate proceedings 
in a futile attempt to obtain a similar 
right. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is dominated by the in- 
vestment bankers whose interests are 
adverse to those of the railroads. 

“(2) Last year, when by govern- 
ment order, the Pullman Company was 
offered for sale, we made a bid iden- 
tical to that of the railroad cartel 
plus a commitment to spend a half- 
billion dollars to replace the entire 





Mr. Young Comments 


on the Boles Report 


obsolete fleet of 5,000 Pullman cars. 
Our bid to replace monopoly with 
competition was turned down with 
I.C.C. connivance. The result is that 
the people must continue to ride for 
years to come in these same archaic 
Pullman cars at the same fares for 
which we would have provided new 
cars and new service. 

“(3) 27 years ago Congress in- 
structed the I.C.C. to devise a plan 
for consolidating the railroads into a 
small number of systems. Today there 
are still 130 Class I railroads. Now we 
have proposed to lay the groundwork 
for a major consolidation—one which, 
according to transportation experts, is 
the most natural and beneficial of all 
possible American railroad consolida- 
tions. In no other way but consolida- 
tion can railroads meet spiraling costs 
without a dangerous increase in rates. 
But here again the I.C.C. violates its 
public duty and turns us down. 

“Of course, Mr. Bowman and I 
propose to go on fighting for our 
right to assert C. & O.’s ownership- 
management interest in the New York 
Central and for railway progress. De- 
spite obstacles, we have licked them 
before in such progressive steps as 
competitive bidding, through service 
at Chicago, and breaking the black 
market in Pullman space. Eventually 
we will lick them here.” 
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be adversely affected” by the consum- 
mation of their plans. 

As to the contentions of Messrs. 
Young and Bowman that such plans 
were calculated to bring important gains 
to the Central, the proposed report said 
the record in the proceeding “raises 
grave doubt whether the presence of the 
applicants on the board of directors of 
the New York Central would result in 
any financial or other benefits” to that 
road. The financial operations whereby 
the applicants put themselves in a posi- 
tion to bid for the Central directorships 
were appraised by Mr. Boles as evidence 
of a “willingness to take great risks” 
with C. & O. funds. And while he re- 
called that the commission’s June 5, 
1945, report had praised Mr. Young, the 
assistant director said that finding was 
made while financial matters were en- 
gaging the attention of the C. & O. 
chairman, who has since “moved into 
the field of operations.” The proposed 
report’s comment on these matters was 
as follows: 


“Willing to Take Risks” 


“As trustees of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio stockholders the applicants have 
shown a willingness to take great risks, 
speculating on their ability to get on the 
New York’s Central’s board by persuad- 
ing the commission to overthrow all its 
precedents, and further speculating on 
their opinion that they can do a better 
job running the New York Central than 
can its present management. The appli- 
cants have further speculated in sever- 
ing all connection with the Nickel Plate 
in anticipation of the approval of their 
proposals. Little regard either for the 
public interest or for the private inter- 
ests of the stockholders of the Nickel 
Plate was displayed by the petitioners or 
the applicants in thus severing a connec- 
tion of long standing which the com- 
mission had found to be in the public 
interest. 

“Applicant Young’s contribution to 
the successful operation of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio was recognized in the 
report filed with the order of June 5. 
1945. . . . That finding ‘was made while 
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he was devoting his attention to finan- 
cial matters. He has since moved into 
the field of operations, a field in which 
his experience is limited to 10 years as 
a director of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
other railroads. The record is quite 
clear that he no longer intends to leave 
to experienced management the matter 
of operations, but seeks a voice in the 
operation of the New York Central and 
through it a larger voice or control in 
the Association of American Railroads 
in order that he may bring about re- 
torms which he thinks are needed in the 
methods of operation.” 

The foregoing reference to taking 
“great risks” with C. & O. funds was 
elaborated upon in a footnote which 
said: “For the 400,000 shares of New 
York Central stock the Chesapeake & 
Ohio paid $18.98 a share. The total 
price paid was $7,593,174.29. The stock 
is currently selling around $13 a share, 
indicating a loss of approximateily $2,- 
400,000 on the investment. To provide 
funds to make this investment the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio sold its stock heldings in 
Wheeling & Lake Erie for $15,405,- 
605.64. The stock sold was character- 
ized by a witness for the applicants as a 
high-grade investment and had _ been 
paying regular dividends for a number 
of years.” 


Could Try to Merge 


In another place the proposed report 
seemed to chide the applicants for ex- 
pecting the commission to find that ulti- 
mate unification of the C. & O. and N. 
Y. C. would be in the public interest ‘on 
the faith of their prophecies,” when they 
are “unwilling to step out on their own 
profession of faith” and seek immediate 
unification of the properties. “If,’ Mr. 
Boles said, “the applicants possess the 
great abilities, foresight and salesman- 
ship attributed to them, there is no rea- 
son why they should not take their pro- 
posals directly to the stockholders of the 
two companies and persuade them as to 
the desirability of such unification, and 
having persuaded them file an applica- 
tion for the necessary authority under 
section 5(2) of the act. Failing that, 
there is nothing to keep them from filing 
an application under section 5(2) to ac- 
quire the limited control they now pro- 
pose. In connection with such an ap- 
plication due consideration could be 
given to provision for other carriers and 
to employees who might be adversely 
affected by the proposals.” 

Meanwhile the proposed report had 
got under way with its outline of the 
applications and petition and its state- 
ment of their origin and objectives. 
The principal protestant is the Vir- 
ginian, but the proposals are opposed 
also by the State Corporation Commis- 
sion of Virginia and various towns and 
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An unusual feature of the regional 
hearings at Chicago, beginning No- | 
vember 3, in the freight rate case (Ex 
Parte 166), conducted by Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners Aitchison, 
Mahaffie and Splawn, was the appear- 
ance of a stockholder as a- voluntary 
witness in support of the railroads’ 
plea. As noted in Railway Age of 
November 8, page 54, he was J. New- 
comb Blackman, of East Orange, 
N. J., who described himself as a 
“substantial stockholder in many of 
our largest railroads.” 

Mr. Blackman pointed out that the 
regulated public utilities and public 
service corporations, in such fields as 
the telephone, gas and electric light, 
have been permitted to earn 5% to 
6 per cent on their investments. “By 
comparison, however,” he continued, 
“the railroads have been denied high 
enough rates to earn more than about 
half that much for many years.” This, 
he thought, was “unfair and insuffi- 
cient.” 

The railroads, Mr. Blackman as- 
serted, have no control over wages, 
which constitute the greater part of 
their costs. Still more serious, he be- 
lieved, is the fact that applications for 
increased wages are handled by gov- 
ernmental bodies which have no re- 
sponsibility, and need feel no concern, 
as to whether the railroads, through 
the commission, will succeed in getting 
enough increased revenue to cover 





The “Forgotten Man” Speaks Up 


even the wage increases. Another in- 
justice, he thought, was the fact that 
wage advances often have been made 





retroactive, whereas increases. in 
freight rates and passenger fares have 
never been. This, he said, has cost 
the railroads “many millions of dol- 
lars:” 

“T am here as an individual,” con- 
tinued Mr. Blackman, “seeking to pro- 
tect my interest as a stockholder. This 
seems to be an interest which has 
been largely forgotten in past rate 
cases.” 

Because the railroads have been 
denied sufficient returns, the witness 
asserted, they have been obliged to 
finance their needs by the use of money 
which should have gone to the stock- 
holders in dividends. He stated the 
opinion that millions of railroad stock- 
holders and voters are now determined 
to get a reasonable return on their in- 
vestments. 

“I believe,” he added, “that the rail- 
roads of this country, before your body 
in this rate case, are entitled, after all 
the facts are known, to rates that will 
enable them to receive at least 6 per 
cent on their invested capital.” 

In closing, Mr. Blackman said that 
shippers should stand back of the rail- 
roads, “the backbone of the country,” 
in their effort to get the rates neces- 
sary to enable them to remain in pri- 
vate ownership, under the American 
free enterprise system. 








cities in that state and West Virginia. 
The Central, which has invited Messrs. 
Young and Bowman to join its board, 
was not a party to the proceedings; but 
two N. Y. C. officers, subpoenaed by the 
Virginian, testified at the hearing that 
their road would lose traffic and gain 
nothing in the way of improved credit 
standing if the directorship applications 
were approved. These witnesses were 
General Traffic Manager J. P. Patter- 
son and Vice-President W. F. Place. 

In considering the issues, Assistant 
Director Boles dealt first with that in- 
volving whether, in passing on the direc- 
torship and stock-release proposals, the 
commission may consider alleged bene- 
fits to the C. & O. and N. Y. C. of ulti- 
mate unification of the two carriers. Be- 
cause much of the evidence in support 
of the proposals related to such ultimate 
unification, the assistant director inter- 
preted the presentation as a request that 
the commission extend to the present C. 
& O.-N. Y. C. relationship its rule per- 
mitting interlocking directors among 
different carriers in the same system. 
At the same time he referred to appli- 
cants’ testimony that “there may never 
be an application for control of one of 
the carriers by the other.” 


“Petitioners and applicants thus seek 
to justify their petition and applications 
on the basis of benefits to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the New York Central, 
and the public which are supposed to 
flow from a set of conditions which by 
the applicants’ own admissions may 
never come about, but which in effect 
would require the commission to pre- 
judge a matter which is not and may 
never be before it,” Mr. Boles continued. 
He went on to refer briefly to applicable 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, coming to the conclusion that the 
evidence pertaining to control of N. Y. 
C. or ultimate unification “is irrelevant 
to the principal issues before the com- 
mission and may not be considered in 
disposing of those issues.” 


“Not an Investment” 


Turning then to the request for re- 
lease of the N. Y. C. stock from the 
trusteeship, the proposed report said 
that this stock was not purchased by the 
C. & O. for investment, but “for the 
specific purpose of injecting Young’s 
influence and policies into the affairs of 
the New York Central.” It added that 
approval of the petition would result in 
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control of the Central, despite dis- 
claimers of the applicants and peti- 
tioners. 

“They have,” the proposed report 
said, “very definite plans about things 
that should be done to improve the New 
York Central’s traffic and financial con- 
dition. . . . They hope to have enough 
influence on the New York Central’s 
board of directors to effect changes in 
its policies and to bring about coopera- 
tion between its traffic department and 
that of the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
testimony of the applicants themselves 
clearly indicates that they expect grant- 
ing of the petition and applications to 
result shortly in the two carriers being 
managed in a common interest... . 


“Unlawful” Proposals 


“Applicant Young anticipates making 
‘very substantial changes in New York 
Central’s policies’ as a result of his pres- 
ence on the board of that carrier. He 
expects to revolutionize the Central’s 
passenger service and equipment as well 
as the high-speed freight service, to ‘put 
the New York Central back on its feet’ 
and to ‘save it from the tender mercies 
of reorganization.’ While asserting that 
the New York Central is now domi- 
nated by a small clique of bankers in 
New York, he expects that his mere 
presence on the New York Central 
board will free it from the alleged 
‘ banker control. He hopes to change the 
method of operation of the board, stat- 
ing that ‘they would change their habits 
and methods or they would not continue 
on the same board with me, or I would 
not continue on the same board with 
them.’ However, he does not contem- 
plate any resignations would actually be 
mecessary. It is admitted that the con- 
templated changes are not so obviously 
in the intérest of the New York Central 
that the latter, as an independent car- 
rier, would adopt them without the 
‘salesmanship’ of the applicants, backed 
by release of the stock from the voting 
trust.” 

Mr. Boles next discussed section 
5(4), finding that the proposals as made 
would be unlawful thereunder. He also 
quoted fram section 7 of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act, which forbids stock ac- 
quisitions where the effect is to “sub- 
stantially lessen competition.” In this 
connection the assistant director antici- 
pated his subsequent discussion of evi- 
dence which he interpreted as indicating 
that the result of the release of the Cen- 
tral stock from the trusteeship would be 
“to substantially lessen competition” be- 
tween that road and the C. & O. 

While he said that this finding of a 
section 5(4) violation would be enough 
to condemn the proposals, Mr. Boles 
nevertheless went on to recommend re- 
jection on other grounds “should these 
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conclusions be erroneous.” This brought 
him to his consideration of the effect on 
“public and private interests,” including 
comment on the “great stress” laid on 
“the benefits which it is asserted the 
Cheapeake & Ohio can bring to the New 
York Central in the handling of its pas- 
senger traffic.” 

“The record,” that comment said, 
“shows that during the period 1936-46 
the Chesapeake & Ohio accrued a loss 
of more than $47,000,000 from its pas- 
senger operations while the New York 
Central was accumulating a profit of 
over $34,000,000, and that the annual 
deficits from passenger operations have 
increased from $5,436,000 iu 1936, the 
year preceding the year in which Appli- 
cant Young became associated with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, to $7,810,000 in 
1946, while the management of the New 
York Central was turning a deficit of 
$8,230,000 for 1936 into a profit of $1,- 
250,000 for 1946. While refusing to ac- 
cept the data showing these results, wit- 
nesses for the petitioners and applicants 
admit there is reason to doubt that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio normally earns any 
profit from its passenger operations. .. . 
A witness for the petitioners and appli- 
cants ... admitted that the manage- 
ment of the New York Central is alive 
to the passenger problem, and referred 
to improvements being made and new 
equipment being ordered for its passen- 
ger service.” 


Sees Virginian Affected 


As Mr. Boles summarized his ap- 
praisal of it, the evidence as to benefits 
of C. & O.N. Y. C. association indi- 
cated that the applicants had given only 
the “most general consideration” tc 
problems which would have to be solved 
before such alleged benefits could be 
realized. He pointed out, for example, 
that the applicants “make no claim that 
they could do anything about labor con- 
ditions and taxes, which absorb a high 
percentage of gross earnings”; and 


“they hold out no hope for reducing .. 


terminal charges which, particularly in 
cities like New York and Cleveland, are 
burdensome.” 

The evidence as to the effect on the 
Virginian convinced Mr. Boles that there 
would be “little likelihood” that the route 
maintained by that road and the N. Y. C. 
via Deepwater, W. Va., would be con- 
tinued “in full vigor.” He went on to 
note that some traffic was expected to 


“strong” C. & O-N. Y. C. system 


“capable of offering effective competi- 
tion” to the P. R. R.-Norfolk & West- 
ern-Wabash system, such argument be- 
ing in the record along with Applicant 
Young’s references “to the Pennsylvania 
along with the New York Central as 
‘tottering on the brink.’ ” 

As indicated above, Mr. Boles found 
that there is “substantial competition” 
between the C. & O. and N. Y. C. in 
some areas, and he also found that there 
are areas in which the interests of the 
two carriers “are otherwise in conflict.” 
He set out the principles established by 
the commission in previous directorship 
cases, and found that the Young-Bow- 
man proposals did not qualify for ap- 
proval under such principles. As the 
proposed report put it, the applicants 
“would have the commission discard 
every principle it has established for 
determining what applications under 
section 20a(12) should be approved.” 

Mr. Boles next calculated that Mr. 
Young has an 0.000175 per cent interest 
in the assets of N. Y. C., considering his 
personal holdings and those of C. & O. 
which he controls through Alleghany. 
The assistant director also said that 
many factors over which Mr. Young 
could have no control would have a bear- 
ing on the financial rehabilitation of 
the Central. , 

“The chief difficulty of the New York 
Central and other eastern carriers which 
are suffering from a slump in earning 
power,” the proposed report continued, 
“is their inability to widen the field be- 
tween revenues at rates the traffic will 
bear and increased expenses due to high- 
er costs of labor and materials.” Mean- 
while, Mr. Boles found the present Cen- 
tral management “fully aware of the im- 
portance of reducing the carrier’s debt.” 
He pointed out that a reduttion of about 
$117,000,000 was effected during the 
1938-46 period.” 


be diverted also from the Baltimore & 4 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wabash, Nickel 
Plate, and Erie. “The public,” he added, 
“has just as much interest in the finan- 
cial soundness of these railroads as it 
has in the financial soundness of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and New York 
Central.” Mention was also made of 
arguments for ultimate creation of a 









Boston & Maine officers look over radio 
equipment on a Diesel switcher 
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10 Months Net Income 
Totaled $364 Million 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 
$634,032,344 


Class I railroads in the first 10 months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $364,000,000, 
as compared with $162,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The 10- 
months’ net railway operating income, be- 
fore interest and rentals, was $634,032,344, 
as compared with $451,952,306. 

Estimated results for October showed a 
net income of $48,000,000, as compared with 
$58,000,000 in October, 1946, while the net 
railway operating income for that month 
was $76,433,466, as compared with $85,255,- 
053 in October, 1946. In the 12 months 
ended with October, the rate of return 
averaged 3.56 per cent compared with 2.8 
per cent for the 12 months ended with 
October, 1946. 

“Comparisons of railroad earnings for 
1947 with those of 1946,” the A.A.R. state- 
ment said, “should take into account the 
fact that the first six months of 1946 in- 
cluded a period of industrial disturbances, 
work stoppages and railroad wage in- 
creases, and railroad earnings were for that 
reason abnormally low.” 


Operating Revenues—Gross in the 10 
months amounted to $7,121,942,053 com- 
pared with $6,332,501,516 in the same 
period of 1946, an increase of 12.5 per 
cent. Operating expenses amounted to 
$5,570,597,755 compared with $5,272,217,603, 
an increase of 5.7 per cent. 

Thirty-two Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the ten months of 
which 17 were in the Eastern district, 5 in 
the Southern region and 10 in the Western 
district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the 10 months had an estimated net income 
of $114,000,000 compared with $17,000,000 
in the same period of 1946. For October, 
their estimated net income was $14,000,000 
compared with $20,000,000 in October, 1946. 

The same roads in the 10 months had a 
net railway operating income of $250,085,- 
742 compared with $147,186,734 in the same 
period of 1946. Their net railway operat- 
ing income in October amounted to $27,- 
483,440 compared with $33,144,943 in Octo- 
ber, 1946. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the ten 
months totaled $3,252,327,429, an increase 
of 15.2 per cent compared with the same 
Period of 1946, while operating expenses 
totaled $2,620,296.351. an inerease of 8.3 
per cent. 
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In the South—Class I roads in the 
Southern region in the 10 months had an 
estimated net income of $43,000,000 com- 
pared with $11,000,000 in the same period 
of 1946. For October, they had an esti- 
mated net income of $4,000,000 compared 
with $6,000,000 in October, 1946. 

Those same roads in the 10 months of 
1947 had a net railway operating income 
of $80,552,669, compared with $60,400,003 
in the same period of 1946. Their net rail- 
way operating income in October amounted 
to $7,845,588 compared with $9,851,536. in 
October, 1946. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 10 
months totaled $979,420,078, an increase of 
8.4 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1946, while operating expenses totaled 
$781,963,798, an increase of 3.4 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the 10 months had an estimated net income 
of $207,000,000 compared with $136,000,000 
in the same period of 1946. For October, 
they had an estimated net income of $30,- 
000,000 compared with $32,000,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1946. 

Those same roads in the 10 months had 
a net railway operating income of $303,- 
393,933 compared with $244,365,569 in the 
same period of 1946. Their net railway 
operating income in October amounted to 
$41,104,438 compared with $42,258,574 in 
October 1946. 

Gross in the Western district in the 10 
months totaled $2,890,194,546, an increase 
of 10.9 per cent compared with the same 
period of 1946, while operating expenses 
totaled $2,168,337,606 an increase of 3.5 per 
cent. 


CLASS I RAILROADS — UNITED STATES 
Month “— 


1946 

Total operating 

revenues $794,165,231 $710,020,099 
Total operating 

expenses 611,871,599 558,483,907 

Operating ratio— 

per cent 77.05 78.€6 

Taxes 89,490,106 53,156,191 
Net railway operating 

income 76,433,466 85,255,053 
(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after 

charges (estimated) 48,000,000 58,000,000 


Ten Months Ended October 31, 1947 


Total operating 
revenues 

Total operating 
expenses 
Operating ratio— 


$7,121,942,053 $6,332,501,516 
5,570,597,755 5,272,217,603 


per cent 78.22 83.26 
Taxes 776,496,189 482,181,177 
Net railway operating 

income 634,032,344 451,952,306 


(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after 


charges (estimated) 364,000,000 162,000,000 


“El Capitan” Consist—Correction 


The “Passenger Progress number” of 
Railway Age for November 15, page 233, 
stated incorrectly that the “El Capitan” of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe includes 
tourist sleeping cars. This train is an all- 
coach, extra-fare streamliner, and does not 
carry sleeping cars of any type. 











Two Fare Increases 
Approved by I. C. C. 


Western Pullman fare will go 
to 3.5 cents per mile, N. H. 
coach rates to 2.875 cents 


Western railroads have been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
increase their fares for one-way travel in 
Pullman cars from 3.3 cents per mile to 
the 3.5-cents basis recently established in 
other territories, while the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford has been author- 
ized to raise its 2.5-cents-per-mile coach 
fare by 15 per cent, bringing it up to ap- 
proximately 2.875 cents per mile. The 
western adjustment will also involve in- 
creases in round-trip Pullman fares and 


- excess-baggage charges to preserve their 


present percentage relationships to the 
basic one-way fare, while the intermediate- 
class fare for travel in tourist sleepers will 
go up from 2.7 cents per mile to 3 cents 
with a corresponding increase in the round- 
trip tourist fare. 

The report in the western case (No. 
29862) referred to railroad estimates that 
the authorized increases would yield addi- 
tional annual revenues of approximately 
$7,133,390. The report in the New Haven 
case (No. 29827) said that road expected 
the higher coach fares to produce an addi- 
tional annual gross of $5,300,000 which 
taxes would cut to a net yield of $2,911,- 
000. Both reports were dated December 
4 and made public December 8; they au- 
thorize publication of the increases on 
five-days notice. While the commission’s 
approval was bottomed on the railroads’ 
showing of increased expenses and passen- 
ger-service deficits, both reports referred 
to the new equipment on order, which, they 
said, would make railroad passenger serv- 
ice more attractive and thus increase its 
value to the public. 


In the West—The adjustment of ex- 
cess-baggage rates per 100 Ib. in the West 
will make them 20.833 per cent of the new 
3.5-cent Pullman fare—the same relation- 
ship they now bear to the 3.3-cent rate. 
Round-trip fares in Pullmans will likewise 
remain at 166% per cent of the one-way 
rate, thus going up from 2.75 cents per 
mile to approximately 2.925 cents. Round- 
trip intermediate-class fares will remain at 
180 per cent of the basic one-way rate as 
raised to 3 cents per mile, thus becoming 
approximately 2.7 cents per mile instead of 
2.475 cents. 

No one appeared in opposition to the 
western adjustment, and the report noted 
that it brings the basic Pullman fare in 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Upholds State Taxes 
on Interstate Trucks 


U.S. Supreme Court refuses to 
void Montana levies as 
burdens on commerce 


“Motor carriers for hire, and particularly 
truckers of heavy goods, make especially 
arduous use of roadways, entailing wear 
and tear beyond that resulting from gen- 
eral indiscriminate public use,” and a state 
is not required to permit such carriers to 
use its highway facilities “free of charge 
or indeed on terms equal with other traffic 
not inflicting similar destructive effects,” 
the United States Supreme Court said in 
an unanimous opinion announced by Jus- 
tice Rutledge on December 8. The court 
also took occasion to call attention to its 
previous rulings to the effect that, if a 
state tax on motor carriers does not dis- 
criminate against interstate commerce, “it 
is immaterial whether the proceeds are al- 
located to highway uses or others.” 

The decision affirmed a judgment of the 
Montana Supreme Court which had upheld 
two special taxes levied by that state 
against both intrastate and interstate car- 
riers using its highways. Prior to July 1, 
1941, the proceeds from both levies were 
credited to a “motor carrier fund” in the 
state treasury, but collections since that 
date have gone into the state’s general fund. 
One of the taxes is a flat fee of $10 for 
_ each vehicle operated and the other a quar- 
terly fee of one-half or one per cent of the 
carrier's “gross operating revenue,” but 
with a minimum annual fee of $15 per 
vehicle for. carriers designated class C. 
The appellant to the courts was an inter- 
state carrier of that class—Aero Mayflower 
Transit Company, nationwide hauler of 
household goods and office furniture. 


Flat Fee Charged—In upholding both 
taxes, the Montana Supreme Court inter- 
preted the “gross operating revenue” levy 
as applying to “gross revenue derived from 
operations in Montana.” In that connec- 
tion, the state has sought to collect from 
Aero only the minimum annual fee of $15 
per vehicle; and the state court disposed 
of contentions that the Montana gross 
revenue could not be determined by saying 
that in any event “no difficulty would arise 
in putting into effect the minimum fee.” 
The U. S. Supreme Court accepted this as 
“a clear declaration” that the Montana 
court “would sustain the minimum charge 
even if for some reason the amount of the 
tax above the minimum would have to fall.” 
And it refused to review the state court’s 
interpretation of the state law. 

With the issues thus narrowed, the U. S. 
Supreme Court had before it the validity 
under the Constitution’s commerce clause 
of “two flat taxes, one for $10 and the 
other for $15.” It found that neither “dis- 
criminates against interstate commerce,” 
and that both apply “exclusively to opera- 
tions within the state or the proceeds of 
such operations, although those operations 
are interstate in character.” As to the con- 
tention that the taxes are invalid because 
the proceeds go into the state’s general 
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fund, the court said it “misconceives the 
nature and legal effect of the exactions.” 

“It is far too late,” the court continued, 
“to question that a state, consistently with 
the commerce clause, may lay upon motor 
vehicles engaged exclusively in interstate 
commerce, or upon those who own and so 
operate them, a fair and reasonable, non- 
discriminatory tax as compensation for the 
use of its highways. . . . Interstate traffic 
equally with intrastate may be required to 
pay a fair share of the cost and mainte- 
nance reasonably related to the use made 
of the highways. 


A Privilege Tax—‘“This does not mean, 
as appellant seems to assume, that the pro- 
ceeds of all taxes levied for the privilege 
of using the highways must be allocated 
directly and exclusively to maintaining 
them. ... That is true, although this court 
has held invalid, as forbidden by the com- 
merce clause, certain state taxes on inter- 
state motor carriers because laid ‘not as 
compensation for the use of the highways 
but for the privilege of doing the inter- 
state business.’” Cases cited here included 
Interstate Transit Lines, Inc., v. Lindsey, 
283 U. S. 183,186. 

“Those cases,” the court went on, “did 
not hold that all state exactions for the 
privilege of using the state’s highways are 
valid only if their proceeds are required 
to go directly and exclusively for highway 
maintenance, policing and administration. 
Both before and after the Jnterstate Transit 
decision this court has sustained state taxes 
expressly laid on the privilege of using the 
highways, as applied to interstate motor 
carriers, declaring in each instance that it 
is immaterial whether the proceeds are al- 
located to highway uses or others. Appel- 
lant therefore confuses a tax ‘assessed for 
a proper purpose and. . . not objection- 
able in amount,’ that is, a tax affirmatively 
laid for the privilege of using the state’s 
highways, with a tax not imposed on that 
privilege but upon some other such as the 
privilege of doing the interstate business.” 

In refusing to void the taxes on the basis 
of their amount, the court found the ag- 
gregate “less than that of taxes heretofore 
sustained.” It also found it of “no conse- 
quence” that the state saw fit to lay two 
exactions rather than combine them into 
one. In view of all the facts, the opinion 
added “there is not even semblance of 
substance to appellant’s contention that the 
taxes are excessive.” 


Kiefer Honored by A.S.M.E. 


Paul W. Kiefer, chief engineer motive 
power and rolling stock of the New York 
Central System, has been awarded the 
A.S.M.E. Medal for 1947. The presenta- 
tion was made at the dinner of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers on 
December 3 during the annual meeting held 
at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. The A.S.M.E. Medal, 
established by the society in 1920, is pre- 
sented for distinguished service in engi- 
neering and science. The award cites Mr. 
Kiefer as “an eminent engineer and ex- 
ecutive and pioneer in the development of 
road-capacity testing of steam locomotives” 
and is-made for “outstanding achievement 
in railway transportation.” 











Final Hearings Begin 
on Freight Rate Hike 


Parmelee, Franklin emphasize 
the railroads’ needs for‘ 
additional revenue 


Final hearings in Ex Parte 166, wherein 
the railroads are now seeking freight rate 
increases averaging 30 per cent, got under 
way in Washington, D. C., this week be- 
fore Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Commencement of the Wash- 
ington proceedings marked the concluding 
phase of regional hearings which have been 
in progress since November 3, following 
the commission’s order of October 6 au- 
thorizing an interim increase of 8.9 per 
cent. Oral argument on the carriers’ peti- 
tion is expected to start “as soon as prac- 
ticable” when the present hearings end. 

To Offset Costs—<s reported in Rail- 
way Age of December 6, page 66, the rail- 
roads hiked their proposed advance in rates 
from an average of 27 per cent to 30 per 
cent in order to “offset rising costs re- 
sulting from higher wages and_ rules 
changes for operating employees.” The 
modified proposal is now calculated to 
yield approximately $2,010,700,000 in addi- 
tional annual revenues. 

As at other hearings, Dr. Julius H. Par- 
melee, vice-president of the Association of 
American Railroads and director of its 
Bureau of Railway Economics, and Walter 
S. Franklin, vice-president, traffic, of the 
Pennsylvania, again were the principal wit- 
nesses for the carriers. In addition to their 
testimony, verified statements were filed 
by numerous railroad officers, including W. 
J. Kelly, traffic officer, A. A. R.; R. G. 
Hodgkin, freight traffic manager, Atlantic 
Coast Line; Joseph Marks, assistant freight 
traffic manager, Southern; W. W. Wolford, 
assistant freight traffic manager, Seaboard 
Air Line; N. E. White, assistant general 
freight agent, Illinois Central; and C. L. 
Butler, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Missouri Pacific. 

According to Dr. Parmelee, the railroads’ 
1948 net income, on the basis of estimated 
trafic and with present rates, excluding 
the interim increase, would show a deficit 
of $313,300,000, or $71,000,000 more than he 
estimated when he appeared before the com- 
mission in hearings held in September. At 
the same time, he said that the carriers’ 
net railway operating income, calculated on 
the same basis, would be $33,300,000 in 
1948 and produce a rate of return on net 
investment of less than one-sixth of one 
per cent, as compared with 1.8 per cent if 
the interim increase remains effective 
throughout next year. The railroads have 
maintained that a 6 per cent rate of return 
is needed to keep them financially and phys- 
ically sound. 

Among the many exhibits introduced by 
the A. A. R. officer was one designed to 
show that the 1948 net income of 33 se- 
lected Class I roads, on the basis of rates 
and charges proposed in the modified peti- 
tion, would amount to $953,900,000. This 
estimate is based on material prices and 
wage rates as of November 1 and on the 
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assumption that all operating employees 
will receive the same wage increases and 
rules changes as those accorded conductors 
and trainmen. 


A $10 Billion Gross?—Using the same 
basis, Dr. Parmelee testified that the rail- 
roads’ 1948 operating revenues would 
amount to $10,235,000,000, while the net 
railway operating income would total $1,- 
283,200,000. As for individual rate terri- 
tories, Dr. Parmelee’s presentation disclosed 
that the 1948 net income would be $292,- 
300,000 in the Eastern District; $90,400,- 
000 in the Pocahontas Region ; $126,500,000 
in the Southern Region; and $444,700,000 
in the Western District. 

Dr. Parmelee’s calculations, the result 
of estimates compiled by the individual 
roads and submitted to the bureau for con- 
solidation and_ recapitulation purposes, 
aroused vigorous protests from counsel for 
protestant shippers, notably J. S. Burch- 
more, representing the National Industrial 
Traffic League; J. F. Finnerty, represent- 
ing glass and zinc interests; and Parker 
McCollester, representing several automo- 
bile manufacturers and the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. They con- 
tended in part that the estimates contained 
many “discrepancies” and, led by Mr. Mc- 
Collester, eventually succeeded in procur- 
ing a commission ruling permitting ship- 
pers’ counsel to crossexamine a railroad 
chief traffic officer from each of the rate 
territories with respect to the “factors” 
employed by the carriers in determining 
1948 traffic and revenue estimates. The 
shippers’ request was described as “dila- 
tory” by Jacob Aronson, vice-president and 
general counsel of the New York Central 
and chief counsel for the petitioners. 

The Diversion Question—According 
to Mr. Franklin, it is the “considered judg- 
ment” of the chief traffic officers that the 
additional increases that are now proposed 
will not result in any “appreciable diver- 
sion” of traffic. He said it was the unani- 
mous view of the traffic officers that the 
additional increases “reflect a fair distribu- 
tion of the additional expense which now 
confronts the carriers.” 

Questioned at length by Chairman Clyde 
B. Aitchison, Mr. Franklin testified that 
while the modified petition will not result 
in a rate of return of 6 per cent, it “goes 
as far as the railroads want to go at this 
time.” If granted in full, he continued, it 
will enable the railroads to perform effi- 
cient transportation service without seek- 
ing additional increases in rates. Assert- 
ing that such rates should be increased “in 
accordance with other prices,” Mr. Frank- 
lin said that the railroads, in computing 
their increased costs, attempted to be both 
“cautious and conservative.” 

Mr. Franklin also was interrogated with 
| respect to statistics showing that many 
' toads do not expect a net income deficit 


| next year. In this connection, he empha- 


sized that the proceeding was a “general 
rate case” and that all railroads must be 
considered as a system. At the same time, 
he testified that the Pennsylvania, the 
largest road in Official territory (in which 
rates would be increased by 41 per cent), 
would incur a net income deficit of $108,- 
672,000 in 1948 on the basis of rates in 
effect prior to the interim decision. That 
figure, he went on, compares to a 1946 
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deficit of $8,530,317; a 1947 deficit of $8,- 
144,200 on the basis of rates now in effect; 
and a 1948 deficit of $51,115,000 on the same 
basis. Approval of the modified petition, 
he told the commission, would give the 
Pennsylvania a 1948 net income of $38,- 
230,000. 

Burchmore Favors Increase—Mr. 
Burchmore, in his cross-examination of 


Mr. Franklin, conceded that the railroads © 


are entitled to an increase greater than 
that authorized in the October interim order 
but should not receive the full advance 
which they are now seeking. “Just how 
much they should get, however, I don’t 
know,” he said, adding that the “economic” 
phase of the nation’s transportation policy 
and the effect of working rules changes 
granted operating employees upon efficiency 
of operation are among the more important 
issues which should be considered by the 
commission in its final decision. 

Another railroad witness, C. E. Huntley, 
secretary-treasurer of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, testified that 
Class II and II roads will “probably earn” 
a rate of return of 5.45 per cent and 4.01 
per cent, respectively, in 1947. These esti- 
mates, he added, however, do not include 
either the interim relief granted in October 
or the wage increases. 

Among the protestants’ witnesses, Dr. 
R. V. Gilbert, former economist for the 
Office of Price Administration, now rep- 
resenting the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, con- 
tended that one-third of the nation’s rail- 
road mileage will go bankrupt “within the 
next four years” if the carriers’ petition 
for increased rates is granted in full. In 
his opinion, he said, the railroads should 
receive an overall increase of approximately 
5 per cent. The Eastern roads, he said, 
“need a bit more.” 

After declaring that he had sought to 
represent the railroads in Ex Parte 162 
and the present proceeding, but had been 
rejected because “they wouldn’t accept my 
advice,” Dr. Gilbert said that the railroads, 
particularly the N. Y. C., Pennsylvania 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
are managed inefficiently. The carriers, he 
continued, have failed to obtain new work- 
ing capital because of their policy of pay- 
ing high dividends and their lack of “gump- 
tion” to sell more securities. In response 
to the latter statement, Commissioner Ma- 
haffie asked the witness how it is possible 
for an industry to procure new capital if 
it is not paying dividends on its securities. 
Dr. Gilbert said he knew of many such in- 
dustries which are functioning successfully 
under such a policy, but declined to name 
any specific one. 


Dr. Gilbert’s Assumptions—“In es- 
tablishing rates and charges the commis- 
sion should, in my opinion, take account of 
the fact that the levels of production and 
employment in this country, and therefore 
the need for transportation service, will 
rise during the next several years substan- 
tially above the levels of 1948,” Dr. Gil- 
bert continued in part. “This will be the 
result of growing population, the large 
volume of investment in plant and equip- 
ment throughout the nation and the result- 
ing increase in capacity and output. 

“While the present inflationary dangers 
are great and, if permitted to continue un- 








checked, will lead to a sharp recession in 
prices, production and employment, the 
President has called upon Congress for 
measures to check inflation and avoid the 
consequent collapse. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment has assumed responsibility under 
the Employment Act of 1946 to take effec- 
tive steps to counteract depression and to 
encourage maximum employment of our 
resources. Even, therefore, if in the future, 
action should fall short of purpose, there 
is still every reason to believe that produc- 
tion, with perhaps temporary interruptions, 
will move inevitably to higher levels.” 

In addition to explaining in detail the 
formulas he employed in arriving at his 
conclusions as to prospective railroad 
freight traffic and revenue—all of which 
were based on what he described as “vary- 
ing assumptions” and economic trends—Dr. 
Gilbert charged that the “moribund” rail- 
road industry could compete with other 
forms of transportation if railroad manage- 
ment would exert some “vitality” and in- 
vest sufficient funds to keep abreast of 
competition. The railroads, he asserted, 
have “not been in the market since the 
year 1.” “Other industries go out and work 
for the money they make,” he said. “They 
don’t expect to measure earnings entirely 
out of increased rates and charges.” 

The witness also testified that the method 
of rate-making involving the establishment 
of a rate-making value and a fair rate of 
return is not a “particularly fruitful” 
method of determining utility rates and 
charges. “The determination of the reve- 
nues which are necessary to provide ade- 
quate transportation service is both more 
direct and more germane,” he said. 

Dr. L. H. Bean, Department of Agri- 
culture economist, also testified that any 
substantial increase in freight rates would 
have a serious impact on the nation’s price 
structure and act as a spur to the infla- 
tionary trend. He contended that a sharp. 
rise in railrates at the present would “un- 
doubtedly carry with it the possibility of a 
larger than normal diversion of available 
trafic to motor trucks.” Dr. Bean also 
asserted that, if industrial production can 
be kept expanding towards levels more 
nearly corresponding to full employment 
requirements, the financial position of the 
railroads as a system would show an im- 
provement. “The requested increases,” he 
added, “appear excessive because . . . they 
would produce a disparity in relation to 
commodity prices and complicate the na- 
tion’s effort to check the course of infla- 
tion.” 

In addition to the proceedings before 
Division 2, which has been supplemented 
by Commissioner Mahaffie and several co- 
operating state commissioners, two  so- 
called “side-show” hearings are being con- 
ducted before commission examiners im 
order to accommodate many shippers de- 
siring to testify. 


Improved Schedule for “Golden 
State” Beginning January 4 


The “Golden State,” Diesel-powered 


streamliner operated by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, Cal., 
will be placed on a high-speed, extra fare 
schedule of 45 hours beginning on January 
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4, 1948. Coincident with the inauguration 
of the new schedule will be the addition 
to the train of new lightweight cars 
sheathed with stainless steel (described in 
Railway Age of November 22, page 28). 

The westbound “Golden State,” on its 
new schedule, will depart from Chicago at 
10:15 p.m. and arrive at Los Angeles at 
5:15 p.m. the second day, thereby reducing 
the present running time by 4 hr. 15 min. 
The equipment will depart from Los 
Angeles eastbound at 12:30 p.m. and arrive 
in Chicago at 11:30 a.m. on the second day, 
cutting 3 hr. 15 min. from the schedule now 
in effect. An extra fare of $10 for sleep- 
ing car passengers and $3.50 for coach pas- 
sengers will be charged. 

Because of unavoidable delays in receiv- 
ing sufficient equipment necessary to op- 
erate the Chicago-Los Angeles “Golden 
Rocket”—which the Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific had planned to inaugurate 
this month—the roads are assigning to the 
“Golden State” the equipment which has 
been received for use on the new trains. 


Ernest Murphy and A. L. Buxton 
Named to F. R. P. Council 


Ernest Murphy, president of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, has been named to the 
executive council of the Federation for 
Railway Progress to represent the federa- 
tion’s railroad supplier members. A. L. 
Buxton, president and a director of Ken- 
tucky Chemical Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed to the council to 
represent shipper members. 


A.S.M.E. Railroad Division 
Installs New Officers 


During two days of sessions sponsored 
by the Railroad Division at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, held December 1 
to 5 at Atlantic City, N. J., the following 
new officers were installed to direct the 
activities of the division during 1948: 
Chairman, P. W. Kiefer, chief engineer 
motive power and rolling stock of the 
New York Central System; and vice- 
chairman, B. S. Cain, assistant engineer, 
Locomotive Division of the General Elec- 
tric Company. Other executive commit- 
tee members are J. M. Nicholson, mechani- 
cal assistant to vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; E. D. 
Campbell, consultant, American Car & 
Foundry Co.; K. A. Browne, research 
consultant, Chesapeake & Ohio; secretary, 
E. L. Woodward, western mechanical edi- 
tor, Railway Age. Mr. Browne is the 
incoming new member of the Executive 
Committee whose térm expires in 1952. 

Three new members of the General 
Committee with terms expiring in 1952 
include B. M. Brown, general superintend- 
ent motive power, Southern Pacific; F. L. 
Murphy, chief engineer, Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, and B. W. 
Taylor, assistant to vice-president, engi- 
neering, General Steel Castings Corpora- 
tion. 

At an all-committee meeting preceding 
the technical sessions, it was voted that 
the Railroad Division will participate with 
an all-day meeting on some appropriate 
subject, prabably testing of passenger cars, 
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during the semi-annual meeting of the 
society, May 30 to June 4, 1948, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Tentative plans were also 
set up for a two-day session of the Rail- 
road Division during the next annual meet- 
ing of the society, November 28 to De- 
cember 3, 1948, at New York. 

During the Locomotive Forum, which 
occupied morning and afternoon sessions 
on December 3, a paper was presented by 
Dr. M. M. Loubser, chief mechanical 
engineer, South African Railways, Pre- 
toria, South Africa, entitled “The South 
African Railways from a Mechanical 
Engineer’s Aspect.” 

A number of members of the Railroad 
Division were honored in the course of 
the society’s meeting at Atlantic City. 
During the annual dinner Mr. Kiefer re- 
ceived the A.S.M.E. Medal for 1947, 
presented for distinguished service in engi- 
neering and science. At a Railroad Divi- 
sion luncheon in honor of Messrs. Loubser 
and Kiefer on December 3, the following 
were made fellows of the society: J. R. 
Jackson, mechanical engineer, A.A.R., 
Mechanical Division; D. S. Ellis, vice- 
president, Lima-Hamilton Corporation; 
B. S. Cain, assistant engineer, Locomotive 
Division, General Electric Company; L. B. 
Jones, engineer of tests, Pennsylvania; 
L. E. Endsley, consulting engineer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; R. G. Henley, general super- 
intendent motive power, Norfolk & West- 
ern, and C. B. Peck, mechanical depart- 
ment editor, Railway Age. Certificates 
were presented by E. W. O’Brien, presi- 
dent of the society. 


Lower Railroad Taxes or Raise 
Industry’s, Says Brown 


While industry pays 1 per cent social 
security insurance and an average of 1% 
per cent unemployment insurance on its 
payroll the railroads have a tax of 834 per 
cent on their payroll for the same purpose, 
R. W. Brown, president of the Reading, 
said in Philadelphia, Pa., on December 5 
in an address before the University of 
Pennsylvania Engineering Alumni Society. 
Mr. Brown said his only reason for calling 
this fact to the attention of his audience 
was his belief that either the railroads’ tax 
rate must be reduced or that of industry 
increased. 

“When legislative bodies enact a law 
affecting the railroads they levy a tax to 
cover that law,” he continued. ”As a rule 
this tax is paid by the railroads themselves. 
Over recent years we have been piling tax 
burdens upon the railroads by leaps and 
bounds. At the same time we have been 
using tax funds to subsidize other forms of 
transportation—air, highway and water— 
competitors of the railroads. As a result 
the railroads today are on the defensive as 
a private enterprise. There is government 
ownership of railroads in Europe and Asia, 
even in the British empire, where private 
enterprise has stood firmly for more than 
acentury. Ninety-five per cent of the rail- 
roads in Australia and New Zealand; 81 
per cent in South Africa and 55 per cent 
in Canada are government-owned. ... This 
country, with its great railroad system, 
stands out as the last line of defense for 
private enterprise in transportation. Make 
no mistake! If American railroads ever 


pass to government ownership, other forms 
of transportation will travel the same read, 
Other industry will naturally follow. It 
could not be otherwise. Nobody can com- 
pete with government.” 

Whether the American people like it or 
not, we are at the crossroads, Mr. Brown 
concluded. “The chips are down. We 
must determine where we go from here. 
If we really want free enterprise, we must 
preserve it. The only way to preserve it 
is to permit business to earn enough to pay 
its way—and pay its way in full.” 


American Brake Shoe Opens 
Two New Foundries 


The American Brake Shoe Company’s 
two new non-ferrous foundries recently 
completed at Niles, Ohio, and Meadville, 
Pa., were opened on December 8 and 9, 
respectively, it has been announced by 
Thomas W. Pettus, president of the firm’s 
National Bearing division. The new Mead- 
ville plant will produce bronze bearings and 
castings. It will specialize in copper, brass 
and bronze for railroads, steel mills and 
other industries and in precision machine 
bearings for Diesel engines. The new 
foundry at Niles will manufacture railroad 
journal bearings. 


Overcharging Claim “Ridicu- 
lous,” Says E. E. Norris 


A little-known fact about the railroads’ 
war job is that they neither asked for nor 
received one penny from the government 
for the necessary expansion of their fa- 
cilities to handle war traffic, Ernest E. 
Norris, president of the Southern, said 
in an address before the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce forum on Decem- 
ber 9. The government poured countless 
millions into the expansion of other in- 
dustrial facilities, he added, while during 
the six years 1940-1945 the railroads spent 
$3,000,000,000 out of. their own pockets 
for additions and improvements to their 
property. 

Although fishing for catfish from the 
“Queen Mary’s” upper decks is said to 
be the height of ridiculousness, Mr. Norris 
went on, it is no more ridiculous than the 
current “fishing expedition” of the De- 
partment of Justice in the matter of alleged 
overcharges on the handling of govern- 
ment freight during the war. “Early in 
the war, at the request of the director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, and 
after written approval of the Department 
of Justice,” he continued, “a committee of 
trafic officers was set up to negotiate 
reduced rate requests by government 
agencies. Compared with commercial rates, 
reductions aggregating more than half a 
billion dollars were made in freight charges 
on war traffic. ... In addition, land grant 
reductions on government traffic during 
the war years are estimated by govern- 
ment authorities at $800,000,000. Further- 
more, through heavy wartime taxation 
rates, the government already has re- 
ceived up to 8514 per cent of the railroads’ 
taxable income. Now it wants the remain- 
ing 14% per cent. The simple truth is that, 
during the war, the railroads’ increased 
operating costs, coupled with heavy in- 
come and excess profits taxes, not only 
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prevented excessive earnings, but actually 
operated to deny the railroads a fair re- 
turn in a time of unprecedented business.” 

Railroads have performed one miracle 
of transportation after another, Mr. Nor- 
ris said, but stretching the shrinking rail- 
road dollar to cover greatly increased and 
increasing operating costs is one miracle 
they frankly admit they cannot perform 
by themselves. On that they need the help 
of the people they serve and of the federal 
and state authorities whose duty it is to 
see that railroad earnings are adequate 
to keep railroads in condition to handle 
at all times the peak loads of commerce 
and the national defense. 


Norfolk Southern Asks to Drop 
All Passenger Business 


The Norfolk Southern has filed a petition 
with the North Carolina Utilities Commis- 
sion requesting authority to eliminate all 
passenger cars on main-line trains between 
Norfolk, Va., and Raleigh, N.C. Opera- 
tion of the trains would be continued, but 
only for mail and express service. If the 
petition is granted, the road will bé com- 
pletely out of the passenger-carrying busi- 
ness. 


Young Says Eastern Presidents’ 


Group Antagonizes Labor 


The Chesapeake & Ohio will make no 
further contribution to the advertising bud- 
get of the Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference because the railroad is con- 


 vinced “that the activities of this group 


have tended to injure labor-management 
relations,” Robert R. Young, chairman of 
the C. & O., said recently in letters written 
to the leaders of all the railroad labor 
organizations. In his letter Mr. Young 
said the decision was made because “it 
seems to us that the solution of the rail- 
roads’ problems is not in antagonizing labor 
but in working -shoulder to shoulder with 
labor in improving the financial, physical 
and human assets of the railroads.” The 
C. & O. will remain a member road in 
the E.R.P.C. 


Two Fare Increases 
Approved by I. C. C. 


(Continued from page 67) 
the West into line with those in other sec- 
tions of the country. It also stated that 
the western roads incurred a “substantial” 
passenger-service deficit in 1946 and an- 
ticipated a “much greater” one for 1947. 
The rising costs of labor, fuel, and mate- 
tials and supplies were next mentioned 
along with the decline in passenger traffic 
since 1944, the commission then observing 


that “it is not possible to reduce passenger 
expenses in direct relation to reduction in 


Tevenue.” 

A table in the report indicates that, rep- 
resentative one-way Pullman fares from 
Chicago will be increased as follows: To 
St. Paul, Minn., from $13.08 to $13.67; to 
Omaha, Nebr., from $16.43 to’ $17.43; 
to Denver, Colo., from $34.17 to $36.24; to 
Seattle, Wash, from $70.77 to $75.06; 
to San Francisco, Cal., from $73.18 to 
$7761. Of the estimated $7,133,390 in 
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additional annual revenue, $2,263,197 and 
$2,788,383, respectively, would come from 
the higher Pullman one-way and round- 
trip fares; $1,669,024 and $307,100, respect- 
ively, from the tourist one-way and round- 
trip fares; and $105,686 from excess-bag- 
gage charges. 


Where Laws Fix Maxima—As to in- 
trastate fares, the report granted that part 
of the railroad petition which asked that 
outstanding commission orders be modified 
to permit the increases in those states where 
such orders now hold the intrastate fares 
to the interstate level. The states in- 
volved are Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Texas and Wisconsin. The report said 
that all those states except Wisconsin 
“have statutory maxima ranging from 2 
to 3 cents per mile so that in no event 
would the regulatory bodies thereof have 
jurisdiction to authorize an increase in the 
intrastate fares in their respective states 
to a higher basis.” Meanwhile, “no ques- 
tion” was raised as to the modification of 
the outstanding orders. 

The report in the New Haven case was 
by Commissioner Rogers, who noted that 
this road is not only incurring passenger- 
service deficits but the 10 per cent emer- 
gency freight-rate advance which became 
effective October 13 will yield it an in- 
crease of only about 5 per cent in gross, 
because “about half” of its expenses and 
revenues are related to passenger service. 
A table in the report indicated that the 
New Haven’s current expenses and payroll 
taxes, on an annual basis, are about $25,- 
760,000 above the January 1, 1946, level, 
while the annual-basis yield from previous 
rate and fare increases of the past 12 
months will be only $21,255,000. The pros- 
pective 1947 deficit from passenger-train 
operations was shown at $4,705,000 and 
the prospective 1948 deficit at $9,742,000. 

Pointing out that about 70 per cent of 
the New Haven’s passenger-fare revenue 
is derived from coach fares, Commissioner 
Rogers .calculated that the 15 per cent 
increase in such fares will be equivalent to 
an increase of about 10 per cent in the 
road’s total fares. He concluded that if 
the deficit from passenger business were 
to be substantially reduced, the relief must 
come in the form of higher coach fares. 
“No increase in the commutation and first- 
class fares would be practical at this time, 
among other reasons, because the commuta- 
tion fares and fares for Pullman accommo- 
dations have just recently been substan- 
tially increased,” the report also said. 


The New Haven Case—“The coach 
service,” it continued, “encounters com- 
petition principally from the private auto- 
mobile and to some extent from the com- 
mon carrier bus. Prices of automobiles 
have increased about 70 per cent since 1939 
and gasoline about 50 per cent. The pre- 
vailing fare for the bus lines in New Eng- 
land is 2.5 cents per mile. This has re- 
sulted for the class I intercity bus lines in 
that region, for the first quarter of 1947, 
in an average operating ratio of 106.6 per 
cent which is much higher than in any 
other territory. 

“Southern New England is a compact 
densely populated area with many rela- 
tively large communities and there is much 


commercial travel as well as visiting to 
and fro between relatives and friends in 
the various communities, all of whom are 
actual or potential customers for the coach 
service. To meet this demand, 200 units of 
passenger equipment are being acquired, 
including 103 modern passenger coaches 
which are being delivered at the rate of 
about five or six per month. This will 
make the coach service more attractive to 
the traveler, especially where the demand 
is the heaviest. 

“It is the judgment of the New Haven’s 
officials that under the circumstances the 
proposed increased coach fares will re- 
sult in little, if any, diversion of the traffic. 
That their judgment is reliable is shown 
by the fact that early in 1947 they esti- 
mated a decline in passenger traffic of 
15 per cent while the actual decline based 
in experience up to date will be about 13.7 
per cent.” 

The adjustment will increase representa- 
tive one-way coach fares from New York 
as follows: To New Haven, Conn., from 
$1.80 to $2.07; to Hartford, from $2.75 to 
$3.16; to New London, from $3.10 to 
$3.57; to Providence, R. I. from $4.70 
to $5.41; to Boston, Mass., from $5.75 to 
$6.61. 

Both reports noted that Chairman Aitch- 
ison, “being necessarily absent,” did not 
participate in the disposition of the pro- 
ceedings. 


Says Canada Needs More People 
and More Railroads 


An immediate and sound flow of immi- 
gration to Canada is as essential to that 
nation’s future, said W. M. Neal, chair- 
man and president of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, in an address before the Canadian 
Railway Club, in Montreal on December 9. 

Canada’s “tremendous wartime indus- 
trial expansion” increased urban concen- 
trations of manpower and drained the 
supply of labor for raw material produc- 
tion past the danger point, Mr. Neal said, 
and “we are naturally anxious to maintain 
the industrial position which we have 
established and expand it still further. 
To do this we must have more agri- 
cultural workers and more woodmen, 
miners and men who are willing to go 
beyond our present limited frontiers in 
the north and northwest to capitalize upon 
the vast wealth which lies there and with- 
out which our present industries cannot 


.continue to progress.” 


. The transportation industry of Canada 
was designed to handle a far greater vol- 
ume of business than now presents itself 
and would welcome a greater population in 
Canada, Mr. Neal said, but rigid control 
of transport revenues, particularly those 
of the railroads, has taken little or no 
account for many years of inevitable and 
uncontrollable cost increases. 

“There are many in Europe who are 
ready and eager to contribute to the era 
of expansion Canada faces,” Mr. Neal 
said. From his visit last summer to the 
northwest areas above Edmonton which 
were then just being opened up, he con- 
cludes that present water and air trans- 
port will not meet the needs of the future 
and the railways eventually must find their 
way farther north. Here alone, ,le ob- 
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served, was a project calling for employ- 
ment of large numbers of strong and ad- 
venturous men. 

Such a future, Mr. Neal said, applies as 
forcibly to every outlying section of 
Canada, and possibilities of mineral and 
other development are abundant in the 
north country of Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces, 
and there are farm lands in the three 
prairie provinces requiring only clearing 
and settlement. 


Young Says Rail Labor Should 
Get Another Increase 


The latest demands of the railroad labor 
organizations for increased wages are com- 
pletely justified, Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the Chesapeake & Ohio, said at 
a press conference in Dallas, Tex., on De- 
cember 6. “As long as living costs con- 
tinue to skyrocket,” he added, “labor has 
every right to higher wages. It’s not 
only right but necessary. Prices are going 
to spiral upward as long as we try to 
feed the world. It is folly to think that 
8 per cent of the world—that’s us—can 
feed the other 92 per cent. It just can’t 
be done and we should quit trying.” 

Mr. Young said also that private enter- 
prise can prevent another depression, 
which he fears this nation, as it is now 
constituted, cannot survive, by guarantee- 
ing workers an annual wage. The C. & O. 
is working on such a plan, he continued, 
adding that if private enterprise does not 
do it the government will, sooner or later. 
He expressed disbelief in the argument 
that only a depression can lower prices, 
saying that the answer lies in “higher 
production and lower living costs, and, of 
course, abandonment of the administra- 
tion’s plan to feed the world.” Lower 
prices would increase the general pros- 
perity of the country, he concluded, and 
lower taxes, when brought about, will give 
businessmen the incentive to increase pro- 
duction and thus help to reduce living 
costs. ; 


Assert Anti-Trust Aid Would 
Promote Car Building 


Legislation assuring the steel and car- 
building industries of immunity from prose- 
cution under the anti-trust laws would help 
“materially” in connection with the present 
undertaking to reach freight-car production 
goals on a cooperative basis, according to 
a presentation made last week before a 
Senate judiciary subcommittee by two 
members of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s staff—Robert L. Glenn, director 
of the Manpower and Materials Division, 
and F. A. Silver, general counsel. They 
appeared in support of Senate bill 1807 
which would extend from February 29, 
1948, until June 30, 1949, various remnants 
of the Second War Powers Act, including 
President Truman’s authority to allocate 
the use of railroad transportation equipment 
and facilities. 

This power has been delegated by the 
President to O.D.T. In advocating its ex- 
tension, Mr. Silver suggested the desirabili- 
ty of an amendment which would make it 
clear that private cars are covered as well 
as railroad-owned cars. He conceded that 
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there has been no great difficulty on that 
score, and that O.D.T.’s authority is un- 
questioned once a private car enters the 
stream of commerce; but he noted that its 
authority to order into service a private 
car used for storage has been questioned. 
This matter would be taken care of under 
another Senate Bill, S.1818, whereby Sen- 
ator Reed, Republican of Kansas, proposes 
to deal with the transport-allocation power 
separately, extending it to January 31, 1949, 
and to railroad equipment and facilities 
“without regard to ownership.” 


“Voluntary” Plan’s Weakness—The 
discussion of the anti-trust situation came 
in response to questions from the subcom- 
mittee’s chairman, Representative Cooper, 
Republican of Kentucky, who was under- 
taking, he said, to determine whether 
“voluntary” allocation arrangements would 
work. President Truman has asked for 
authority to allocate for domestic use 
“scarce commodities . . . which basically 
affect industrial production.” Presumably, 
this would include steel, but that proposal 
was not involved in the bill under consid- 
eration by the subcommittee. 

“Voluntary allocation,” Mr. Glenn told 
Chairman Cooper, does not “entirely” meet 
present requirements, because there has 
been “some difficulty” in connection with 
attaining a balanced distribution of the total 
tonnage among individual car builders and 
the railroad shops. Seemingly, however, 
the principal difficulty has been the uncer- 
tain anti-trust situation, the only present 
“immunity” being a “provisional agree- 
ment” with the Department of Justice. As 
Mr. Glenn explained, that agreement per- 
mits committees of the builders, steel com- 
panies, and manufacturers of component 
parts to confer with each other under 
O.D.T. supervision. 


Law a “Brake” — Chairman Cooper 
suggested that private industries in such 
meetings “must be aware of the fact that 
they are under the anti-trust act.” Mr. 
Silver agreed, saying they are “very con- 
scious of it,” and that situation “has acted 
as a brake.” He also agreed with Chair- 
man Cooper’s observation that the “volun- 
tary clearance” granted by the Department 
of Justice was no guarantee against pros- 
ecution. The O.D.T. pointed out, however, 
that legislative immunity from anti-trust 
prosecution would not enforce any agree- 
ments, and thus the parties purporting to 
cooperate would still have to meet their 
commitments as a matter of “good faith.” 

Chairman Cooper then asked if the agree- 
ments had not been carried out thus far, 
and Mr. Silver made this reply: “The 
allocations of the steel people, I understand, 
have been carried out; but we have not 
been able to channel them into the points 
of need at the time they were needed, and 
to the types of cars being constructed.” 
Along the same line, Mr. Glenn had 
previously said that there has been “no 
difficulty” from the standpoint of allocation 
of steel by the steel industry, but it has not 
always been possible to maintain a “steady 
flow” of the right materials to each builder. 

Meanwhile, Messrs. Glenn and Silver had 
presented and discussed data on freight-car 
production, retirements, shortages, and the 
level of traffic. They reported generally 
that the situation had become “more crit- 
ical” in recent months, and that “it may not 
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reasonably be anticipated” that this situa- 


tion will be overcome “for an indefinite | 


period.” 
“Until the supply-demand situation with 


respect to domestic freight cars can be | 


brought into reasonable relationships,” Mr, 
Silver said, “it is necessary that those goy- 


ernment controls, which have in the past, f 


with the cooperation of shippers and rail. 
roads, attained a degree of efficient utiliza- 
tion of available freight cars unmatched in 
the history of railroading,” he continued, 
Later on, he told Chairman Cooper that 
operations under outstanding O.D.T. mini- 
mum-loading and port-traffic-control orders 
have been “highly successful.” 


The 1948 Program—In his detailed dis- 
cussion of the car-building situation, Mr, 
Glenn told of the new arrangement with 





the steel industry whereby it is hoped that 
January will see achievement of the 10,000- 
car production goal and the return to 
service of 3,500 to 4,000 bad order cars 
(see Railway Age of November 29, page 
52). He also told of the recent conference 
at the White House, where O.D.T. Direct- 
or J. Monroe Johnson as Mr. Glenn put 
it, “received. the authority and the sug- 
gestion from President Truman to initiate 
as quickly as possible an increase in new 
car production to bring it up to 14,000 cars 
a month.” As reported also in the article 


appearing on page 52 of the November 2 


issue, information previously made availa 
ble by O.D.T. had put the White House 
goal at 15,000 cars a month. After Mr. 


Glenn had used the 14,000-car figure in his 


testimony, it was explained at O.D.T. that 
the White House discussions had been ona 
14,000-to-15,000 basis with emphasis on a 
minimum need for 14,000. 

The latter was the monthly “minimum” 
recommended in the report on “European 
Recovery and American Aid,” which Presi- 
dent Truman received recently from a com- 
mittee headed by Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman. That committee also recom- 
mended “allocation” of steel for the pro- 
gram “as a matter of highest priority” if 
adequate supplies could not be delivered 
under present voluntary arrangements (see 
Railway Age of November 15, page 240). 


To Near Plant Capacity—Mr. Glen 
told the Senate subcommittee that O.D.T. 
hopes to meet soon with the steel industry 





and other interested parties to ask for af 
larger allotment of steel to make the 14,000-F 
car program effective in the second quarter 
of 1948. He estimated that it would re 
quire delivery of another 75,000 tons month- 
ly, and it is O.D.T.’s idea to seek that in 
crease, beginning with the April, 1948, roll 
ings. It was Mr. Glenn’s opinion that 14; 
000 cars a month would be “pretty near the 
total capacity of the car plants.” 

While the O.D.T. officers said that the} 
use of materials to fill export orders for 
cars had perhaps diverted steel from 
domestic orders in the early part of this f 
year, they conceded that this situation '— 
now under control. Freight cars wet 
placed under export control by the Depart: 
ment of Commerce’s Office of Internatio 
Trade on June 30, and Mr. Glenn pointed 
out that O.D.T. has representation 
O.I.T.’s review committee. He added that 
“there have been no export licenses 1Sst 
that we disapproved of.” However, ¥ 
Glenn explained that O.D.T. “from the be 
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Ready 
and Willing 





but WAITING FOR RE-ASSIGNMENT! 


The modern steam locomotive was designed to be a Modern steam locomotives are more efficient be- 


high revenue producer. The engineers that design cause they can haul heavier payloads at higher sustained 


them use all their skill to make possible a high speeds. Study the availability of your modern power. 


monthly mileage. The railroads that buy them count on Sieeiaitine wives 1 nee dike pemen techie: tulltien 


this mileage. Yet the locomotive’s potential money 


making capacity is often stymied because scheduling Operating results will prove that modern steam power, 
z 


has not been revised to take full advantage of the im- given the chance, is more than capable of meeting to- 


provements in steam locomotive design. day’s and tomorrow’s traffic demands. 
y 
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ginning” opposed the filling of large French 
orders, which, he said, involved 35,000 to 
40,000 cars; but it “withdrew” its objec- 
tions when the cars were on the docks 
ready for shipment abroad. Chairman 
Cooper said, and Mr. Silver agreed, that 
the Commerce Department could have 
prevented the export of these cars to 
France by having had freight cars on 
O.I.T.’s export-control list of the time. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Glenn pointed out that the 
French cars were smaller than those used 
here, and thus the steel which went into 
them would have been sufficient for the 
building of only about 20,000 cars for 
domestic service. 


E. E. R. Tratman Dies 


E. E. R. Tratman, retired associate editor 
of Engineering News-Record and author of 
“Railway Track and Maintenance,” : died 
at his home at Wheaton, IIl., on November 
30. Educated in England as a civil engi- 
neer, Mr. Tratman came to the United 
States in 1884. He was the author of nu- 
merous articles and papers on track and 
track work, serving as special agent for the 
federal government to report on metal and 
wood railroad ties in the 1890’s. Mr. Trat- 
man joined the editorial staff of Engineer- 
ing News Record in 1886 and retired there- 
from in 1932. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Revenue carloadings for the week ended 
December 6 totaled 878,588 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on December 11. This was an increase of 
86,249 cars, or 10.9 per cent, over the pre- 
vious week, an increase of 149,504 cars, or 
20.5 per cent, over the corresponding week 
last year and an increase of 102,212 cars, 
or 13.2 per cent, above the comparable 
1945 week. Loadings in 1946 were affected 
by a strike in the coal mines. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 29 totaled 792,339 cars, 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, November 29 














District 1947 1946 1945 
Eastern ....... 144,193 130,140 151,604 
Allegheny 168,028 137,774 168,181 
Pocahontas .... 61,195 21,791 56,326 
Southern ..... 126,862 110,811 128,399 
Northwestern .. 99,577 88,487 94,544 
Central Western 128,254 114,356 136,492 
Southwestern .. 64,230 57,552 68,228 
Total Western 

Districts .... 292,061 260,395 299,264 
Total All Roads 792,339 660,911 803,774 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .... 43,851 46,848 58,810 
Livestock ..... 13,797 17,566 25,078 
oO Dee 173,085 52,563 179,764 
eee »744 8,998 13,510 
Forest products 40,697 39,258 33,011 

Se ae 34,992 22,327 14,767 
Merchandise l.c.l. 103,357 117,330 116,905 
Miscellaneous .. 367,816 356,021 361,929 
November 29 .. 792,339 660,911 803,774 
November 22 .. 902,672 806,593 716,556 
November 15 .. 878,337 917,124 800,534 
November 8 .. 910,160 913,345 838,218 
November 1 .. 940,746 922,312 851,962 





Cumulative total, 
48 weeks .... 41,339,115 38,319,291 39,176,328 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended November 29 totaled 85,522 cars as 
compared with 86,520 cars for the previous 
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week and 78,033 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
November 29, 1947.. 85,522 37,172 
November 30, 1946.. 78,033 36,897 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
November 29, 1947.. 3,655,716 1,772,288 
November 30, 1946.. 3,407,043 1,659,176 


New B. & O. Coal Dock 
Almost Completed 


The new $4,000,000 coal dock of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Lorain, Ohio, virtually 
completed after 19 months of work, is being 
test-operated and will be ready for general 
service at the opening of the 1948 shipping 
season on the Great Lakes. The two piers 
of the facility are 1,100 ft. long and lie 
within the breakwater of Lake Erie, ad- 
jacent to the mouth of the Black River. 
Capable of accommodating the largest coal 
boats on the lakes, the slip between the 
piers is 22 ft. deep. 

Both piers are provided with water, com- 
pressed air and electric current outlets for 
vessels tied up at them and there are flood 
lights on the piers and yards. Administra- 
tion, shop and storage buildings, which also 
offer accommodations for the personnel of 
ships at the dock, have been constructed. 
To assure efficiency in operation, as well 
as complete coordination between the super- 
visor of the coal dumper, the tower opera- 
tor and the operators of the electric “push- 
er” locomotives which move the cars up 
to the dumping ramp, two-way voice radio 
has been provided. This system is sup- 
plemented by telephones and loud speakers. 


October Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations transported in Octo- 
ber 2,731,407 tons of freight, an increase 
of 13.5 per cent over the 2,407,236 tons 
transported in September and an increase 
of 18.7 per cent over the 2,300,977 tons 
hauled in October, 1946. The A.T.A. in- 
dex, based on the 1938-40 average monthly 
tonnage of the reporting carriers, was 245, 
“an all-time peak.” 

The October figures, according to 
A.T.A., are based on comparable reports 
from 256 carriers in 41 states. Truckers 
in the Eastern district reported tonnage in- 
creases of 13.1 per cent over September 
and 188 per cent over October, 1946. 
Carriers in the Southern region reported 
respective increases of 20.7 per cent and 
32.6 per cent, while those in the Western: 
district reported respective increases of 
11.8 per cent and 14.6 per cent. 


Mexico Gets $7 Million Credit 
for Rail Improvements 


A credit of $7,000,000 recently made 
available by the Export-Import Bank to 
Nacional Financiera, S. A., a financial 
agency of the Mexican government, will 
be used to finance purchases in this country 
of materials and equipment, principally rails 
and accessories, for the Mexican National 
Railways. The equipment will be used in 
improving various lines and particularly in 
changing to standard gage the existing nar- 
row-gage line between Mexico City and 
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Vera Cruz. The credit will be available 
until June 30, 1948. 


Temporary Injunction Issued 
in Negro Firemen’s Case 


At the suggestion of counsel for the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern, Jus- 
tice Alexander Holtzoff has applied against 
those roads, as well as the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, the 
temporary injunction he has issued to pro- 
hibit further adherence by the union and 
managements to a 1941 agreement which 
a group of negro firemen is assailing as 
discriminatory on the basis of allegations 
that it has deprived them of preferred fire- 
men positions to which their seniority on 
the firemen’s roster would otherwise en- 
title them. As noted in the Railway Age 
of December 6, page 75, Justice Holtzoff 
had previously announced that the injunc- 
tion would run only against the B. of L. F. 
& E., “because the complaint shows that the 
brotherhood was instrumental in securing 
such discriminatory action on the part of 
the railroads.” 


N. Y. C.-B. & O. Coal and Ore 
Facility Ready by Spring 


The $18,500,000 coal- and ore-handling 
facility being built jointly by the New York 
Central and the Baltimore & Ohio will be 
opened at Toledo, Ohio, next spring, it was 
announced this week. The new docks, 
located on Maumee Bay, will have a capac- 
ity for handling 20,000,000 tons of coal 
and 4,500,000 tons of ore a year, and will 
be operated by the Lakefront Dock & Rail- 
road Terminal Co., owned jointly by the 
two roads. Included in the facility will be 
a large railroad yard with 56-mi. of track 
and a capacity of 5,400 cars and nine small- 
er “supporting” yards for the coal dumpers 
and ore-handling machines with capacities 
of 110 to 250 cars each. Announcement by 
the two roads of their intention to construct 
the facility was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 14, 1945, page 80. 

The new facility will have three piers 
and three slips and will be adequate to 
serve three coal boats and one ore boat at 
all times. The slips between and along- 
side the piers will provide room for 21 ves- 
sels during the winter mooring season and 
will have a depth of 24 ft. Facing Lake 
Erie, the docks have a 24-ft. deep maneu- 
vering basin with an average length of 
2,200 ft. and a width of more than 600 ft. 
The basin is adjacent to the 500-ft wide 
shipping channel. In addition to the coal 
and ore machines, the dock yard includes a 
number of power sub-stations, utility and 
storage buildings, an office building, a 
machine shop, a trainmen’s building, a car 
repair and storage building, as well as coal, 
water, sand and cinder-handling facilities 
for steam locomotives. 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has supplanted the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors as collective-bargaining representa- 
tive of yardmen employed by the Aliquippa 
& Southern and ticket collectors employed 
by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, according 
to results of recent elections which have 
been certified by the National Meditation 
Board. While it treated the P. & L. E. 
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This curve shows a comparison of horse- 
power at rear of tender for a modern 
locomotive when equipped with piston 
valves and when equipped with the 
Franklin System of Steam Distribution. 
In both cases, steam consumption by the 
engine is 90,000 Ibs. per hour. 


Computations based on: 


Type 4-8-4 

Cylinders 25” x 32” 

Driving Wheels 80” 

Boiler Pressure 300 Ib 

Steam Temperature 730° F 
Total Heating Surface 4225 sq ft 
Grate Area 100.2 sq ft 
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ticket collectors as a separate craft for 
purposes of the latter case, the board said 
that such procedure “does not establish a 
precedent or prelude ultimate determination 
in any future dispute as to the proper clas- 
sification of ticket collectors for represent- 
ation purposes.” 

The B. of R. T. has also been chosen as 
represenetative of Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville dining car stewards who were 
previously without representation. In other 
recent elections the United Transport Ser- 
vice Employees of America, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, supplanted the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters as 
representative of train porters, maids and 
attendants employed by the Louisville & 
Nashville, and defeated the challenging 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, thus re- 
taining its right to represent clerical, office, 
station and storehouse employees of the 
Savannah Union Station. Meanwhile, the 
B. of S. C. P. supplanted the Colored 
Trainsmen of America as representative of 
Texas & New Orleans train porters; the 
Railway News Service and Sales Employees 
No. 24242, American Federation of Labor, 
was certified as representative of the pre- 
viously-unrepresented news agents of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s Fred Har- 
vey Service, Inc.; and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen extended its coverage 
of Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Paci- 
fic signal department employees to include 
signal foremen. 

Having defeated the challenging Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen by one vote 
(33 to 32), the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors has retained its right to represent road 
conductors employed by the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, according to re- 
sults of a recent election which has been 
certified by the National Mediation Board. 
In another recent election, the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters retained its right 
to represent Baltimore & Ohio train port- 
ers, maids and attendants, having defeated 
the challenging United Transport Service 
Employees, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 


Internal Revenue Code Revision 
Proposed by Railroads 


The House ways and means committee 
was urged last week to recommend the 
adoption of législation amending the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to permit tax 
relief to the railroads with respect to land 
grant deductions and government reparation 
awards. Testimony outlining the amend- 
ment, designed to make the railroads ac- 
count only for the actually realized income 
and to prevent the taxation at wartime 
rates of large amounts of “paper income” 
which was “never actually realized by the 
carriers,” was offered the committee by 
J. F. Mann, general counsel of the Union 
Pacific, and chairman of the Association 
of American Railroads’ subcommittee on 
federal revenue legislation. 

According to Mr. Mann, the legislation 
would provide for restatement of taxable 
income for the years involved to reflect the 
net amount received. Noting that it is 


“not clear” under existing rulings that the 
“high wartime taxes” paid by the carriers 
on the amount repaid to the government 
will be “correspondingly adjusted,” he told 
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the committee that “under certain decisions, 
the only offset would be a deduction in the 
year of repayment which, in many in- 
stances, was a lower tax year.” 

Mr. Mann explained that the govern- 
ment initially paid the wartime railroad 
bills as rendered, but that the carriers, 
because of an adjustment of the charges, 
“have been and are paying back to the 
government many millions of dollars.” 
At the same time, he observed that al- 
though land grant deductions were abol- 
ished by statute as of October 1, 1946, the 
comptroller general has not as yet com- 
pleted the audit of the “vast accumulation” 
of bills for traffic moving prior to that 
date. 

According to the U. P. officer his pro- 
posal would provide that a carrier may at 
its option restate its income for the year 
of the original charge and treat as income 
of that year only the net amount finally 
determined to be due for handling the ship- 
ment. It also is drafted in such a manner 
as to give the carrier the option of relating 
the adjustment back to the year of the 
original charge or of accounting for it in 
the year in which the adjustment is made. 

Mr. Mann said that a “serious inequity 
results” if the amount originally billed is 
subjected to the excess profits tax with the 
only offset a deduction of the cut-back in 
a later year when no excess profits tax 
is applicable. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The CHESAPEAKE & OHIo has ordered 
30 steam switching locomotives of the 
0-8-0 type from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, at a cost of $3,400,000. Delivery 
of the engines will start in June, 1948. 
The C. & O. also has ordered 15 Mallet 
locomotives of the 2-6-6-6 type from the 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation, at a_ total 
cost of $5,800,000. Delivery of these loco- 
motives is scheduled for next July. 


The Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has ordered 21 Diesel-electric locomotives 
from the Electro-Motive Division of the 
General Motors Corporation as follows: 4 
2,000-hp. and 1 4,000-hp. passenger locomo- 
tives and 15 6,000-hp. and 1 4,500-hp. 
freight locomotives. With the exception of 
9 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric road-switching 
locomotives, this purchase includes all the 
motive power recently authorized by the 
road’s board of directors, as reported in 
last week’s Railway Age. 


The Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN has or- 
dered 26 Diesel-electric locomotives of the 
following types: eight 1,500-hp. switchers 
from the American Locomotive Company, 
and five 1,000-hp. switchers, nine 2,000-hp. 
road-switchers and four 3,000-hp. passen- 
ger locomotives from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corporation. 
This equipment will cost an estimated 


$4,500,000. 
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The Detroit, Totepo & IRoNTON has 
ordered 7 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives from the Electro-Motive 
Division of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion for delivery in September, 1948. 


The InpIAN STATE Rattways have or- 
dered 33 freight locomotives of the 2-8-2 
type from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The New York CENTRAL has ordered 7 
1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road-switching lo- 
comotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


The Peortra & PEKIN UNION has ordered 
2 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives from the Electro-Motive Division 
of the General Motors Corporation. 


FREIGHT CARS 


November Freight Car Output 
Totaled 8,938 


Freight cars produced during November 
for domestic use amounted to 8,938, includ- 
ing 2,049 built in railroad company shops, 
compared with the October total of 8,364, 
which included 2,122 constructed in rail- 
road company shops, the American Railway 
Car Institute has announced. Freight cars 
ordered in November for domestic use 
totaled 8,169, including 1,200 ordered from 
railroad company shops, compared with 
October orders for 14,537, including 7,500 
ordered from railroad company shops. The 
backlog of cars on order and undelivered 
on December 1 was 125,395, including 31,- 
326 on order from railroad company shops. 


The Curicaco, BurLIncton & QUINCY 
has ordered 1,100 50-ton box cars, 500 70- 
ton hopper cars, 250 70-ton ballast cars, 
500 40-ton stock cars, 300 50-ton flat cars 
200 70-ton tank cars from its own shops. 


The Detroit, Totepo & Ironton has 
ordered 10 50-ton ballast cars from the 
Magor Car Corporation, 100 50-ton box 
and 100 70-ton covered hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. and 50 
70-ton hopper cars from the Greenville 
Steel Car Company. 


The Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered 500 50-ton and 50 70-ton gon- 
dola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany and 100 40-ton stock cars from its 
own Burnham, Colo., shops. 


The Mrssourt-Ittrnots has ordered 100 
70-ton hopper cars from the shops of the 
Missouri Pacific. 


The Missourtr Pactric has ordered 1,000 
50-ton gondola cars from its own shops. 


The New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis 
has ordered 400 50-ton box cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, thus bringing to 1,000 the num- 
ber of such cars ordered by this company 
from the same builder this year. 


The Paciric Fruir Express COMPANY 
is inquiring for 3,000 40-ton refrigerator 
cars. 


The READING is inquiring for 500 70-ton 
or 1,000 50-ton twin hopper cars. 
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LOCOMOTIVE HAT “‘‘“EAT‘‘ TOO 


A locomotive may have an abnormal appetite 


for fuel because it is not getting maximum power 
from the coal it burns. 


One measure for assuring fuel efficiency is 






to make certain that a complete brick arch in 






the firebox is maintained at all times. 






And with the steadily increasing cost of coal, 






the fuel-saving value of a Security Sectional 






Arch becomes even more important than in pre- , 





vious years. 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractories Specialists 
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-SIGNALING 


The Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered materials from the General 
Railway Signal Company for the installa- 
tion of additional centralized traffic control 
between Salt Lake City, Utah, and Provo. 
Thirteen track indication lights and 12 
levers will be added to the Salt Lake City 
machine to control six switch machines 
and 24 signals on approximately 13 mi. of 
single track between Riverton, Utah, and 
Lehi. In addition, the machine at Lehi 
will be consolidated with the Salt Lake 
City machine. Type K relays and 6-ft. by 
8-ft. steel bungalows with telephone com- 
partments will be used in this installation. 


The New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts is 
installing at Lima, Ohio, a centralized traf- 
fic control machine with facilities to control 
the territory between Arcadia, Ohio, and 
Frankfort, Ind. 186 mi. The railroad’s 
forces are presently actively engaged in 
wayside installation between Arcadia and 
St. Marys, Ohio. Material orders have 
been placed with the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. for the necessary electric switch 
machines, signals, relays and carrier equip- 
ment for the wayside installation between 
Liberty, Ind., and Frankfort, 63 mi. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The ALASKA is inquiring for 36,000 net 
tons of 100-lb. A.R.E.A. section rail with 
which to relay 200 mi. of track during the 
next two working seasons. 


Overseas 





ARGENTINA.—The Ferrocarril Provincial 
de Buenos Aires has requested bids by 
January 14 for the construction of 200 all- 
metal box cars and 150 double platform 
cage cars, the latter to have a removable 
upper platform for the transportation of 
livestock on the hoof. Bids are to be sub- 
mitted through a local authorized agent or 
representative and should be addressed to 
the company’s Administracion General, 
Calle 56 y 135, La Plata, Argentina, from 
which address a complete set of blueprints 
giving conditions and specifications is ob- 
tainable upon payment of 75 Argentine 
paper pesos. 


Organizations 





Walter J. Johnson, city passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at 
Chicago, was elected president of the 
Chicago Passenger Club at its annual 
meeting held on December 6. 


The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
annual associate members’ holiday enter- 
tainment on December 18, in the concert 
room of the Palace hotel in San Francisco, 


Cal. 
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The New York Chapter of the Rail- 
road-Enthusiasts, Inc., will be addressed 
by V. A. Hewitt, secretary-treasurer of the 
Monon, at its meeting on December 16, at 
7:45 p.m., at Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, room 5646. Mr. Hewitt’s subject will 
be “What’s New on the Monon.” The 
motion picture entitled “Whistle in the 
Night” will also be shown. 

The executive committee of the Alle- 
gheny Regional Advisory Board will 
meet with the Railroad Contact Committee 
on December 18 at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. C. W. Gottschalk, general 
traffic manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., will preside at the meeting. W. E. 
Callahan, manager, open top section, Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, will address the group on the 
national transportation situation. Also 
scheduled for discussion are important mat- 
ters dealing with car supply, and loss and 
damage prevention. 


Construction 





ALASKA.—This road has begun a five- 
year rehabilitation program—to cost ap- 
proximately $40,000,000—involving the re- 
construction of much of its line between 
Whittier and Fairbanks, extensive grade re- 
visions, line changes, ballasting, relaying of 
rail and the replacing of timber trestles and 
bridges with those of steel and concrete. 
The road intends to provide, among other 
things, modern coal facilities, machine 
shops, round houses and larger facilities for 
handling freight and passengers. Large 
amounts of surplus war materials have been 
secured by the Alaska for use in its opera- 
tions and for improvements. 

The government-owned road, in pursuing 
its building program, has awarded the fol- 
lowing contracts for improvements at 
Anchorage, the costs of which are shown in 
parenthesis: To the J. B. Warrack Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash., for additions and 
alterations to freight house ($269,500), and 
for similar work on the general office build- 
ing ($235,650) ; and to Stock & Grove, Inc. 
of Anchorage, for grading and drainage 
work in connection with proposed changes 
in the Anchorage yard ($189,795). A con- 
tract for $138,080 has been awarded to the 
Shaw-Edwards-Goodman Company of An- 
chorage for the dismantling and trans- 
portation from Seward of five army bar- 
racks and for their re-erection at various 
points along the line for use as emergency 
housing. 


BAttimorE & Ouio. — This road has 
awarded a contract to the Sutton Com- 
pany, Radford, Va., for making changes 
in the 12th street flood wall in Low yard, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. The estimated cost 
of the project is $50,000. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—This road 
has awarded a construction contract to 
the Walbridge, Aldinger Company of De- 
troit, Mich., for the erection, at East Yard 
in Detroit, of a masonry-block car repair 
shop and a steel-frame lumber shed, at an 
approximate cost of $65,000. The repair 
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shop will be 230 ft. by 26 ft. and the shed 
—to be constructed with a corrugated 
asbestos transite roof and side walls— 
will measure 100 ft. by 20 ft. An addi- 
tional $25,000 will be spent for machinery 


and tools. These facilities will replace 
those destroyed by fire in December, 1946. 
A 31-ft. by 80-ft. wood frame extension 


" to the existing freight house at Muskegon, 


Mich., will,be built by the David L. Green 
Construction Company of that city, at a 
cost of $20,000. The Roberts & Schafer 
Co. recently completed, at the Muskegon 
engine terminal, the erection of a small 
steel coal dock consisting of a concrete 
hopper under the track from which a skip 
hoist elevates the coal to a 50-ton capacity 
storage bin. The coaling facility cost 
approximately $20,000 and track changes 
made by the railroad amounted to $5,000. 


NeEvADA NorTHERN.—In 1948 company 
forces of this road will relay 21.5 mi. of 
rail between Cannon, Nev., and Copper 
Flat, at an estimated cost of $30,000. The 
railroad plans to replace the present 90-Ib. 
rail with new 90-lb. rail on tangent track 
and light curves and with 115-lb. rail on 
the sharper curves. 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This road has authorized a project in- 
volving the installation of motor generator 
sets for charging storage batteries for 
operating baggage and mail trucks at 
South Station, Boston, Mass. The prob- 
able cost is $29,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to operate a 2.5-mile 
branch line which the same report author- 
izes the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, N.Y.C. lessee, to construct from 
Pana, Ill., to a connection with an Illinois 
Central line that reaches a new coal-mining 
development. The I.C. will also construct 
certain new tracks in the area, but that 
road advised the commission that it did not 
require authorization for the construction 
of such facilities, which will be switching, 
spur or industrial tracks. While it made 
no determination as to the status of the I.C. 
tracks, the division said the record before 
it afforded no basis for “disturbing” the 
I.C. conclusion as to their exemption. 


NEw ORLEANS RAILROADS.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has set 
January 15, 1948, as the hearing date on 
the application wherein railroads serving 
New Orleans, La., have joined with that 
city in asking commission approval of the 
acquisitions, abandonments and financing 
that will be involved in carrying out the 
agreement recently entered for construction 
of a union passenger terminal there. The 
hearing will be held in the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, before Examiner Lyle. 


SOUTHEASTERN.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has set January 6, 1948, 
as the hearing date on this company’s appli- 
cation to construct a new line between 
Savannah, Ga., and Atlanta, approximately 
229 miles. The hearing will be held at the 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, before 
Examiner Lyle. Details of the proposed 
line were outlined in Railway Age of 
September 13, page 94, and previous issues. 
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Av. Miles 
Month Miles Operated Per Cent 
Delivered Assigned Per Month Availability 




































































































2,030,693 2,144,460 17,814 


2,039,355 2,138,568 17,889 

2,148,726 2,246,530 18,685 

2,095,200 2,181,233 18,379 

2,147,796 2,243,592 19,525 

2,067,545 2,232,282 18,968 

1,596,602 1,702,375 19,471 

1,640,981 1,709,737 20,012 

1,693,280 1,743,068 20,650 

1,314,895 1,336,860 18,012 

1,406,657 1,416,290 19,269 

1,512,125 1,542,651 21,002 

1,511,052 1,548,710 20,987 

565,306 592,378 19,493 

; 576,449 583,993 19,878 

400,976 413,068 18,226. - 

398,349 402,377 18,106 

408,822 410,614 18,583 

399,998 408,958 19,048 

403,139 413,443 19,197 

479,444 481,236 22,831 


495,831 497,623 





19,249 
(Av.) 


27,333,221 28,390,046 








*Miles assigned figures not available until February 1938, and miles 






operated, therefore, computed from that date. 
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Supply Trade 





Lawrence Wilcox, representative of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company at 
Chicago, retired on December 1. On that 
date he became secretary and treasurer of 
the Air Brake Association. 


Charles W. T. Stuart, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., has been 
elected executive vice-president. Mr. Stu- 
art began his business career with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1908. From 
1909 to 1924 he worked in the motive 
power department of the Pennsylvania and, 





Charles W. T. Stuart 


in the latter year, he joined Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting as a sales representa- 
tive. He was appointed Southeastern dis- 
trict manager in 1933 and also Philadelphia, 
Pa., manager of the Vapor Car Heating 
Company. Mr. Stuart was appointed assis- 
tant to the president of Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting in 1943, which position he 





E. K. Goldschmidt 


held until 1946 when he was elected vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

The appointment of E. K. Goldschmidt, 
formerly assistant manager of the Chicago 
district office, as manager, to succeed C. A. 
Pinyerd, retired, also has been announced. 


In order that he may have more time to 
devote to accounts in his territory, R. E. 
‘Thayer, vice-president of the Simmons- 
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Boardman Publishing Corporation, has 
relinquished the duties of business manager 
of Railway Mechanical Engineer, in which 
post he has been succeeded by C. W. Mer- 
riken, Jr. 


George M. Anger has been appointed 
western states representative for the Scin- 
tilla Magneto division of the Bendix Avi- 





George M. Anger 


ation Corporation, Sidney, N. Y. Plans 
are being made to establish an office in 
San Francisco, Calif.. where Mr. Anger 
will maintain his headquarters. 


W. J. Acker has been appointed eastern 
sales manager of the Rail Joint Company, 
with headquarters as before at 50 Church 
street, New York. Mr. Acker joined Rail 





W. J. Acker 


Joint as a draftsman in 1923 and was 
appointed assistant to the manager of the 
insulated joint department in 1930. He 
was assigned to the sales department as 
a representative in 1944 and served in 
that capacity until his recent promotion. 


Samuel MacClurkan, vice-president of 
the American Arch Company will hence- 
forth make his headquarters at 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. His duties re- 
main the same. 


Donald S. Barrows, vice-president of 
the Symington-Gould Corporation and 
its predecessors, has retired because of ill 
health. Mr. Barrows was appointed chief 
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- engineer of the original Symington Com- 


pany in June, 1915, and has been vice- 
president of Symington-Gould since Octo- 
ber, 1920. 


N, George Belury, formerly sales man- 
ager of the American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice-president of 
the company’s engineered castings division 
and Harry C. Platt, formerly division 
metallurgist, has been appointed works 
manager. Both men will continue to main- 
tain headquarters in Rochester, N. Y. 


John I. Snyder, Jr., a director of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company since Janu- 
ary, 1947, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors, with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Snyder began his 





John I. Snyder, Jr. 


business career with Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
in 1936 and has resigned as manager of 
the buying department of that company to 
accept the chairmanship of Pressed Steel. 
It also has been announced that the office 
of the president of the company has been 
moved to Chicago where the domestic ap- 
pliance division is located. 


The Wheel Truing Brake Shoe Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., has announced 
the appointment of the St. Louis Railway 
Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., (whose 
formation was announced in the Railway 
Age of November 1, page 759) as agents 
for their abrasive brake shoes. 


John L. Beard has been promoted to 
manager of the small parts division of the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph Turner Ryerson, former pres- 
ident and treasurer of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., at Chicago, and a director of 
this firm, the Inland Steel Company and 
the Belden Manufacturing Company, died 
on December 7 at St. Luke’s hospital in 
Chicago, following a brief illness. He was 
67 years old. 


Harold G. Warr, vice-president of the 
P. & M. Co., with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, died in that city on December 10, 
while en route to a hospital following 4 
heart attack. He was 64 years old. 
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CYLINDER 
BUSHING COSTS 
IN THE SHOP 


_ NOT in the castings ! 


Wee they discuss Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, 


one of the things which shop men agree 
upon is this: it machines easier and faster. In 
fact, many will tell you that shop time is cut as 
much as fifty per cent with HSGI castings. This 
is because the superior “texture’’ of the iron 
permits higher cutting speeds. 


Here, for instance, is a view showing a % in. 
rough cut, inside and outside, being made ona 
2314 in. inside diameter bushing. Total time for 
both rough and finish cuts, six hours. 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales So when you buy castings think of the shop cost; 

representatives for Double Seal Piston that is usually more important than the price-per- 

Rings made for Diesel and other serv- * ‘ ‘ 

: pound of the metal. Figuring this way, most 

ices. Double Seal rings are cast from A : Pasay . ‘ dial 

Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. prominent American railroads have standardize 
on HSGI for a generation or more. 


Hunr-Spiuer Mre. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President? E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. x South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P.@ 
Export Agents: 

(nternational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 


c 2 >€ yp 
farity nd 
{Duplex Springs for Above 
Sectional Packing) 
Cylinde® Snap Rings 
Valve Rings, All Shapes 











Financial 





CHESAPEAKE & Oux10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to issue $4,400,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the acquisition 
of 1,300 hopper cars at an estimated cost 
of $5,540,000 (see Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 15, page 250). The division approved 
a selling price of 99.5192 with a 2 per cent 
interest rate, the bid of Halsey Stuart & 
Co. and associates, which had been accepted 
subject to commission approval, and which 
will make the average annual cost about 
2.09 per cent. The certificates will be dated 
December 1 and will mature in 10 annual 
installments of $440,000 each, beginning 
December 1, 1948. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc.— 
Reorganization—This road’s reorganiza- 
tion managers have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
consummate the approved plan for its re- 
organization, as confirmed December 4 by 
the federal court. In addition to seeking 
authority to transfer and acquire the 
debtor’s property and certain subsidiary 
properties, the applicants also seek per- 
mission to issue and assume obligation for 
securities and scrip certificates, as con- 
templated by the plan. Securities to be 
issued include (1) $30,917,000 principal 
amount of first mortgage 4 per cent Series 
A bonds, to be dated January 1, 1948, and 
mature January 1, 1994; (2) $80,000,000 
principal amount of general mortgage 4% 
per cent Series A convertible income 
bonds, to be dated January 1, 1948, and 
due January 1, 2019; (3) 750,000 shares 
of Series A preferred stock; (4) 800,000 
shares of Series B preferred stock; and 
(5) 3,070,789 shares of common stock 
without par value. Authority also is 
sought to extend to January 1, 1967, the 
maturity date of $704,000 principal amount 
of first mortgage 4 per cent 30-year gold 
bonds, due January 1, 1937. 


JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL.—New Bonds. 
—The average annual cost to this company 
of the recently-sold $4,000,000 of series A 
first mortgage 33% per cent bonds will be 
approximately 3.36 per cent, not 4.71 per 
cent as reported in the Railway Age of 
November 29. 


SEABOARD AIR LinE.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has sold $7,- 
500,000 of series C equipment trust certi- 
ficates to Halsey, Stuart & Co. and asso- 
ciates on a bid of 99.262 for 254 per cent 
obligations. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 1.40 
per cent to 2.95 per cent, according to 
maturity. (See Railway Age of November 
29, page 64.) 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to issue $14,500,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, series W, to finance in part the 
acquisition of 15 Diesel-electric locomotives 
and 3,000 freight cars at an estimated total 
cost of $21,785,790 (see. Railway Age of 
November 15, page 250). The division ap- 
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proved a selling price of 99.42 with a 24% 
per cent interest rate, the bid of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, which had been accepted 
subject to commission approval, and which 
will make the average annual cost about 
2.37 per cent. The certificates, dated Decem- 
ber 1, will mature in 10 annual installments 
of $1,450,000 each, beginning December 1, 
1948. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
, Dec.9 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 45.86 46.63 52.61 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 84.29 84.88 91.59 


Dividends Declared 


Alleghany & Western.—guaranteed, $3.00, semi- 
annually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 20. 

Bangor & Aroostook. —5% ee vlan $1.25 
quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of recor 
December 13 

Chicago & North Western.—common (year-end), 
50¢; 5% preferred series A, $2.50, both payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 12. 

Dayton & Michigan. —8% Ss, $1.00, 

uarterly, payable January 3 to holders of record 

ecember 15. 

East Mahanoy. — $1.25, semi-annually, payable 
December 15 to holders of record December 5. 

Little Schuylkill Navigation.—75¢, semi-annual- 
ly, payable January 15 to holders of record De- 
cember 12. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—common, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 10; 7% preferred, $1.75, quar- 
terly, payable January 6 to holders of record 
December 10. 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia. — (year-end), 
10¢, payable December 15 to holders of record 
December 1. 

United New Jersey & Canal.—$2.50, re. 
gy January 10 to holders of record Decem- 

r 20. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. D. Walker, whose promotion to as- 
sistant vice-president and general manager 
of the Colorado & Southern, at Denver, 
Colo., was reported in Railway Age of 
November 8, was born on January 26, 
1885, at Leadville, Colo., and began his 
railroad career in 1902 as an office boy with 
the C. & S. in Denver. He subsequently 
held positions as clerk to the car accoun- 
tant, chief clerk to car accountant, travel- 
ing car agent and chief clerk to super- 
intendent of transportation. In 1917, he 
was appointed acting superintendent of 
transportation, and two years later became 
superintendent of transportation. He was 
appointed division superintendent at Trin- 
idad, Colo., in 1925, and assistant general 
manager at Denver in 1930. Prior to his 
recent promotion, Mr. Walker had served 
as general manager of the C. & S. since 
June, 1939. 


J. W. Keller, chief of tariff bureau of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to vice-president—traffic, 
with headquarters as before at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Samuel C. Pace, formerly regional di- 
rector of public relations of American -Air- 
lines, at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed 
assistant to president, in charge of public 
relations, of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
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with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Pace succeeds Seth H. Moseley, II, who 
has resigned to join the American Transit 
Association at New York. 


J. G. Morrison, general freight traffic 
manager of the Northern Pacific, who has 
been on leave from the railroad to engage 
in traffic association work, has returned to 
the N. P. as assistant vice-president—traf- 
fic, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Walter Reese, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Mississippi Valley 


department of the Railway Express Agency - 


at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the Western 
departments at San Francisco, Cal., suc- 
ceeding Albert W. Hayes, who will re- 
tire on January 1, after 47 years of con- 
tinuous service. W. M. Smith, general 
manager of the Texas department, will 


succeed Mr. Reese as vice-president and © 
Mr. Hayes — 
was born at Hardensburg, Ky., and entered — 
the express business in 1900 as a driver at 


general manager at St. Louis. 


Monett, Mo. He was advanced to cashier 
at Memphis, Tenn., the following year 
and later held various positions in many 
western states. Mr. Hayes went to San 
Francisco as vice-president in 1940. 


William J. Egan has been elected pres- 
ident of the Hudson & Manhattan, effective 
January 1, succeeding William T. Rossell, 
resigned. 


FINANCIAL & LEGAL 
ACCOUNTING 


Arthur M. Waldron, whose appoint- 
ment as treasurer of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio, was 
reported in Railway Age of November 29, 
was born at Plainfield, N. J., on February 
10, 1884. He entered railroad service in 
June, 1901, as clerk with the Union Pacific 
at New York. In September, 1904, Mr. 
Waldron was appointed to a similar position 
with the Southern Pacific at New York, 
then going with the Chicago & North 


Arthur M. Waldron 


Western in April, 1906, also as clerk at 
New York. In June, 1907, he was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier, Southern Pacific 
at New York, becoming cashier of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at New York in July, 
1910. He was transferred in the same 
capacity to Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 1923, 
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.. that minimizes destructive friction 
and abrasion and abusive track stresses 


Positive feed of lubricant developed by each passing wheel 
assures ample and extensive distribution by wheel flanges. Rail 
life is materially extended — track maintenance substantially 
reduced. Safer, higher speeds and increased tonnage ratings 
result when RACOR'S IMPROVED RAIL LUBRICATORS are 
installed. 


BEGStERLD 





Write for circular containing complete description and illustra- 
tions of improvements on RACOR'S RAIL LUBRICATOR. 


Pioneers in the development and manufacture of 
DEPTH HARDENED CROSSINGS SAMSON SWITCH POINTS MANGANESE STEEL GUARD RAILS 
AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS VERTICAL SWITCH RODS REVERSIBLE MANGANESE STEEL CROSSINGS 


World's most complete line of Track Specialties 


“Use RACOR Special Trackwork where sfress and wear are greatest.” 


aS RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


same = 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
ONLY RAMAPO HAS PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST TO EXPEDITE AMERICA'S RAILROAD NEEDS 

















becoming also cashier of the Pere Mar- 
quette in July, 1929. Mr. Waldron was 
appointed assistant treasurer of the C. & O. 
and the P. M. in May, 1933, becoming 
also assistant treasurer of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis in December, 1944. 


Kimon F.; Vasiliou has been appointed 
container and loading engineer in the 
freight claim prevention department of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford at 
Boston, Mass. 


C. L. Spittler has been appointed gen- 
eral accountant of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding A. L. Engwall, who has been 
appointed assistant auditor of disbursements 
at Richmond, Va. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Harold W. Brewer, whose appointment 
as purchasing agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Cleveland, Ohio, was reported in 
Railway Age of November 29, was born 
in 1901 at Detroit, Mich. Entering rail- 
road service in 1916 with the Pere Mar- 
quette, Mr. Brewer went with the Michigan 
Central the next year. He returned to the 
Pere Marquette in 1919 and served in 





Harold W. Brewer 


various purchasing department positions. 
When the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pere 
Marquette combined their purchasing de- 
partments in 1930 Mr. Brewer went to 
Cleveland, Ohio, becoming assistant pur- 
chasing agent there in 1941, which position 
he held until his recent appointment as 
purchasing agent. 


TRAFFIC 


J. A. Connelly, traveling rate repre- 
sentative of the Mineapolis & St. Louis, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent—rates and divisions, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. Mr. 
Connelly’s former position has been abol- 
ished. 


G. L. Cobb, general agent, passenger 
department of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at New 
York, will retire on December 31, after 
54 years of railroad service, 47 of which 
have been with the Milwaukee. 
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S. W. Firlotte, general transportation 
inspector of the Canadian National at Mon- 
treal, Que., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of export traffic, with the same head- 


quarters. Born at Jacquet River, N. B., 





S. W. Firlotte 


Mr. Firlotte joined the Canadian National 
as an operator at Campbellton, N. B., in 
1915. He served with. the Royal Canadian 
Engineers during World War I, and re- 
turned to Campbellton as operator and 
agent in 1919. In 1927 he was appointed 
traveling car service agent. Mr. Firlotte 
became traffic supervisor at Montreal in 
1933 and was promoted to general transpor- 
tation inspector there in 1946. 


P. C. Alford has been appointed assis- 
tant general freight agent of the Clinch- 
field, with headquarters at Erwin, Tenn. 


Henry L. Albert, general freight agent 
of the Lehigh & New England,, with head- 
quarters at Bethlehem, Pa., will become 
general traffic manager there on January 1, 
to succeed C. Fred Keller, who will re- 
tire at his own request after nearly 40 
years of railroad service, approximately 
17 years of which have been with the 
Lehigh & New England. ‘ 


M. M. Wolverton, assistant general 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will become general agent 
at that point on January 1, succeeding 
W. J. Cavenagh, who will retire on that 
date after 55 years of service with the rail- 
road. Frank Hagendorn, traveling freight 
and passenger agent at Milwaukee, will 
become division freight and passenger agent 
at Davenport, Iowa, succeeding J. H. 
Judge, who will retire on January 1, after 
a railroad career of 50 years. 


W. S. Dawson, assistant general freight 
agent, and P. R. Mott, foreign freight 
agent, of the Southern Pacific, at San 
Francisco, Cal., have retired after railroad 
careers of 53 years and 42 years respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Mott is succeeded by V. L. Arenth, 
assistant foreign freight agent at San 
Francisco. 


OPERATING 


G. W. Kelly, assistant manager of per- 
sonnel of the Southern Pacific’s Texas & 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics appears on the next left-hand page. 





Louisiana Lines, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., has been appointed acting 
terminal superintendent at that point. re A 
Kelly, assistant superintendent at Victoria, 
Tex., has been appointed acting assistant 
manager of personnel at Houston, being 
succeeded in his former post by T. A, 
Greeson, trainmaster on the Victoria di- 
vision. J. W. Kraemer has been advanced 
from assistant trainmaster to trainmaster, 
with headquarters as before at Edinburg, 
Tex. R. L. Taylor, assistant trainmaster 
at Del Rio, Tex., has been promoted to 
trainmaster at New Orleans, La. 


E. Sandlin has been appointed car ac- 
countant of the Central of Georgia at 
Savannah, Ga., succeeding D. W. Brant- 
ley, deceased. 


W. J. Riesberry, general agent of the 
Canadian, National at Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Osh- 
awa Railway at Oshawa, Ont., succeeding 
J. H. McDiarmid, who has retired on 
pension after many years of service. H. H. 
Holmes, agent, C. N. R., at Hamilton, 
Ont., has been appointed general agent at 
Toronto, succeeding Mr. Riesberry. 


James J. McDermott, superintendent 
of the Terminal division of the Railway 
Express Agency at New York, has retired 
after 47 years of continuous service. 


SPECIAL 


William W. Martin, superintendent, of 
training of the Railway Express Agency, 
has been appointed assistant to general 
manager of public relations and sales at 
New York. Victor Del Aquila, assis- 
tant chief clerk to the general manager 
of public relations and sales, has been 
appointed supervisor of public relations and 
sales, with headquarters as before at New 
York. 


OBITUARY 


Charles F. Philbrook, tie and timber 
agent of the Boston & Maine, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., died on Decem- 
ber 2 at the Winchester (Mass.) hospital 
after a short illness, at the age of 60. 


J. R. Hitchcock, former general man- 
ager of the Atghison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s 
Coast Lines, at Los Angeles, Cal., who 
retired in 1939, died on December 6 in 
the Santa Fe hospital at Los Angeles, 
after a short illness. 


James Benton French, retired consult- 
ing engineer, who held patents on devices 
for electrically-operated car float transfer 
bridges now used at various New York 
railroad terminals, died on December 2 at 
his home in Jamaica, N. Y., at the age of 
84. He was bridge engineer of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio from 1892 to 1898, of the 
West Virginia Short Line (now part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio) during 1900 and 
1901, and of the Long Island from 1904 to 
1908. He also designed bridges for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. Mr. 
French began private consulting practice in 
1908 and was in charge of design and con- 
struction work for the Long Island, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Hudson & Manhattan 
and other railroad companies. 
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RBANKS-MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 








: No... cylinder heads 


: or valves 

mean less weight, less bulk, greater efficiency in 
cf Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 

~ 

> Fairbanks-Morse 
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A name worth remembering 








Tio pistons in each cylinder... 
driven apart by a central explo- 
sion. This is the principle of the 
exclusive opposed-piston diesel 
that powers Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel Locomotives. 


It eliminates cylinder heads and 
valves, reduces moving parts—and 
so makes servicing and mainte- 
nance easier, less frequent, lower 
in cost. 


Fairbanks-Morse locomotives 
are powerful, efficient, economical 
to operate—and they’re backed by 
117 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. No wonder that more and 
more diesel locomotives bearing 
the name Fairbanks-Morse are 
riding the rails of America. 
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Locomotive- ~~. Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
a 0 — oe Fae *~ ith, 
Miles of "Feeanaad “Loaded Per Gross Net- Serviceable 
road Train- and . (thou- cent excl.locos. rev.and ~¢——~—— Per cent 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded &tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B. 0. 
Boston & Albany ......... 1947 362 143,603 158,813 25,346 3,410 65.4 223,430 96,622 66 2 25 26.9 
ag “ 1946 362 147,061 160,454 20,993 3,403 66.3 212,632 88,261 61 ~ 27 30.7 
&-= J Boston & Maine .......... 1947 1,746 308,769 318,324 13,670 11,611 74.5 695,145 311,443 103 & 13 10.8 
B 1946 1,750 303,167 313,299 12,496 11,343 73.2 689,169 311,439 105 19 19 13.3 
2™ N. Y., New H. & Hartf*.. .1947 1,820 339,582 564,045 58,271 13,039 72.6 776,745 354,836 228 5 22 14.7 
1946 1,820 359, 788 494,487 41,033 14,450 73.8 831,568 371,683 196 13 56 22.8 
(Delaware & Hudson ......... 1947 794 276,687 332,839 32,360 12,241 74.1 846,234 472,748 126 32 26 14.1 
1946 846 290,452 352,001 35,624 12,453 68.9 896,907 489,803 110 64 36 17.1 
Del., Lack. & Western ....... 1947 970 324,206 369,314 46,546 14,207 71,0 932,428 437,885 116 12 15 10.5 
1946 971 285,728 326,235 39,313 12,413 73.5 791,64 377,885 106 28 39 22.5 
§ Plo. kbs t ssbb nese reer 1947 2,229 793,899 848,374 62,797 38,481 65.8 2,532,627 1,045,653 270 14 87 23.5 
bo 1946 2,242 731,854 778,213 65,344 6,863 68.9 2,378,562 1,036,446 266 37 83 21.5 
@ | Grand Trunk Western....... 1947 972 290,241 294,948 2,759 9,431 68.4 601,008 265,210 65 x 7 9.7 
- 1946 972 267,680 277,217 1,994 9,108 68.2 575,261 256,657 68 1 7 9.2 
rr 1947 1,239 322,227 358,466 58,336 14,144 70.1 967,293 482,353 96 11 61 36.3 
c 1946 1,242 290,742 324,625 50,2 13,235 73.3 881,740 452,930 117 18 34 20.1 
New York Central .......... 1947 10,338 3,217,255 3,443,605 232,563 118,773 66.0 8,010,052 3,756,926 1,017 310 22.5 
rey 1946 10,328 3,096,442 3,318,978 232,231 116,436 64.8 7,982,707 3,753,969 88 37 337 24.7 
p New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1947 1,656 625,728 632,057 8,558 25,187 68.6 1,612,232 707,815 147 2 16 9.7 
Oo ; 1946 1,656 538,569 543,396 6,685 22,165 70.6 1,406,013 649,011 139 6 31 17.6 
itts. ol ee 4 9 . ‘ a . ; ° 
P & Lake Eri 1947 223 97,668 98,780 74 3,967 67.8 328,889 195,996 33 2 15 30.0 
1946 229 99,709 100,621 10 4,038 64.5 343,574 201,458 34 3 12 24.5 
Cf errr 1947 2,381 647,263 662,725 15,944 23,855 73.6 1,478,906 661,314 159 10 34 16.7 
L 1946 2,381 627, 992 647,393 15,449 22,803 73.9 as 423, 588 653, "486 161 10 37 17.8 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1947 6,100 1,982,701 2,471,822 280,529 71,279 65.5 5,142,327 2,585,317 825 24 294 25.7 
g 1946 6,103 1,996,322 2,473,706 274,652 69,843 65.7 5,093,597 2°594,251 821 21 327 28.0 
.© | Central of New Jersey*...... 1947 418 79,427 83,747 9,336 3,192 67.4 226,286 121,107 46 a 23 33.3 
bo ‘ 1946 419 83,709 94,933 21,852 3,449 65.6 233,141 125,085 52 2 28 34.1 
| Central of Pennsylvania ..... 1947 213 77,291 88,668 16,997 3,054 70.0 214,325 118,937 44 3 18 27.7 
, 1946 230 82,854 98,879 21,048 3,091 67.7 223,661 121,866 45 1 26 36.1 
£ | Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1947 910 173,232 173,958 3,670 5,476 71.2 357,150 176,632 58 ee 15 20.5 
2 : . 1946 910 185,800 187,863 3,727 5,626 71.0 377,468 191,628 56 stig 22 28.2 
«# ) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1947 391 117,310 121,818 3,788 3,653 69.5 277.171 153,801 42 11 8 13.1 
taal ; 1946 391 113,572 118,021 3,795 3,534 67.7 268,066 144,581 42 1 21 32.8 
] Pennsylvania System ........ 1947 10,031 3,873,988 4,402,973 614,715 156,945 68.8 10,905,369 5,561,582 1,906 31 271 12.3 
5 A 1946 10,033 3,919,233 4,527,050 601,210 156,737 67.8 11,000,027 5,583,979 1,869 65 280 12.6 
5 es ane te 1947 1,356 436,703 480,390 57,609 16,522 68.8 1,233,249 686,632 216 30 34 12.1 
oO 1946 1,361 522,163 582,528 66,642 17,516 67.1 1,329,571 739,842 251 21 51 15.8 
Western Maryland .......... 1947 837 224,954 274,823 39,441 7,837 62.9 657,448 367,249 156 - 14 8.0 
L 1946 839 202; 346 240, "311 33,400 6,955 64.2 571, "905 321, "309 144 8 10 6.2 
28 Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 1947 4,979 1,708,831 1,816,928 80,325 74,512 57.5 6,333,544 3,550,476 625 5 79 11.1 
: 1946 4,976 1,567,502 1, 1659, 422 74,249 69,030 58.7 5,725,832 3,209,056 577 4 106 15.4 
rw § Norfolk & Western ...... 1947 2,108 809,479 863 873 64,949 37,330 59.1 3,254,513 1,800,508 262 30 21 6.7 
1946 2,139 747,444 797, 879 54,989 34,824 59.0 3,034,403 1,673,044 265 41 17 Ss} 
(Atlantic Coast Line.......... 1947 5,556 783,569 799,390 11,846 21,390 67.4 1,397,115 647,181 337 43 50 11.6 
i 1946 5,554 813,153 821,354 11,752 21,205 70.4 1,352,580 636,775 377 52 23 5.1 
Central of Georgia® ......... 1947 1,782 277,777 281,309 9846 6,642 70.8 430,772 204,005 87 13 13.0 
§ a P 1946 1,783 292,574 298,806 6,462 7,263 70.7 484,961 225,116 92 us 8.9 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1947 2,846 399,085 404,352 358 17,995 73.6 1,155,947 564,651 188 14 2 1.0 
% St 1946 2,846 456,815 522,042 3,408 15,977 72.7 1,028,172 515,404 174 21 39 16.7 
SY oS eS 1947 6,581 1,427,509 1,442,136 51,216 53,564 67.2 3,614,351 1,733,513 656 23 76 11.4 
f ee . 1946 6,582 1,356,352 1,363,489 49,299 52,007 67.4 3,566,166 1,746,494 592 7 96 13.8 
& Louisville & Nashville ....... 1947 4,756 1,523,233 1,650,936 45,882 38,895 64.1 2,849,268 1,498,393 400 2 77 16.1 
a E 1946 4, 1,452,689 1,578,575 43,714 38,494 63.9 2,761,346 1,424,626 383 18 72 15.2 
= Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis... .1947 1,052 282,608 304,626 8,209 6,577 76.9 411,639 199,478 88 i 15 14.6 
n 2 ? 1946 1,053 290,816 298,616 8,250 6,400 79.1 393,157 187,906 85 = 16 15.8 
Seaboard Air Line .......... 1947 4,145 716,315 772,808 13,299 20,894 70.0 1,357,532 637,712 270 11 60 17.6 
1946 4,139 713,907 753,226 10,344 21,627 73.0 1,366,610 642,537 252 14 69. 20.6 
NIN ee rk ae 1947 6,451 1, 597, 689 1,626,553 29,587 43,856 72.7 2,725,202 1,262, 761 542 38 107 15.6 
~ 1946 6,450 1, 989, 128 2 021, 286 35,215 46,480 72.3 2,930,106 1, 365, 935 597 ee 103 14,7 
Chi. & North Western....... 1947 8,061 1,138,825 1,187,143 33,505 35,851 68.9 2,498,059 1,129,307 360 ne 122 25.3 
_ 1946 8,062 1,101,791 1,148,486 29,723 36,111 69.1 2°426,541 1,029,163 384 we 132 25.6 
E Chicago Great Western ...... 1947 1,445 268,237 271,461 13,868 9,052 69.3 594,588 267,992 67 5% 14 17.3 + 
fe P P 1946 1,445 259,225 261,160 10,851 8,060 69.2 534,114 239,375 66 i 13 16.5 7 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. ..1947 10,677. 1,599,731 "1,680,564 75,173 53,467 64.7 3,701,558 1,674,348 486 13 103 17.1 | 
fe " " 1946 10,725 1,477,813 1,576,349 65,986 50,264 65.0 3,453,725 1,600,477 481 40 85 14.0 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. .1947 1,606 227,279 242,484 13,166 6,172 72.0 409,175 192,176 79 ee 35 30.7 
4 : 1946 1,606 218,598 235,663 14,788 5,847 70.8 397,584 187,697 80 oa 42 34.4 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1947 548 171,300 171,918 980 9,144 51.2 839,416 510,036 41 1 2.4 
1946 547 157,188 158,111 1,024 8,505 50.9 786,486 480,208 46 3 6.1 
2 aasreat) Northern .............. 1947 8,237 1,319,701 1,332,477 57,826 50,786 59.6 3,923,275 1,841,132 381 9 75 16.1 
E , 1946 8,236 1,208,594 1,217,106 52,453 45,954 59.2 3,542,561 1,671,979 370 29 90 18.4 
S Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.. .1947 4,181 520,294 534,467 11,436 15,098 62.3 1,081,405 511,088 125 sid 17 12.0 
: . 1946 4,181 522,213 535,390 9,142 14,668 59.8 1,083,151 504,711 132 az 13 9.0 \ 
Northern Pacific ............ 1947 6,623 976,583 1,032,425 58,059 37,722 65.2 2,628,143 1,190, 548 351 15 59 13.9 
\ 1946 6,624 976, "755 a; 040, 553 64,703 36,104 63.6 23 644, "420 i 142, 672 365 6 59 13.7 
g f Atch., ey . S. Fe (incl. 1947 13,107 2,911,478 3,090,999 155,164 112,068 71.0 7,191,224 2,983,784 759 77 119 12.5 
z G.C. & S. F. & P. & S. F.).1946 13,084 2,792,978 2,953,659 159,356 104,513 71.7 6,590,174 2,719,709 757 63 145 15.0 
% 1 Chi. Burl. & Quincy RS clicmotece 1947 8,663 1,553,107 1,606,513 62,169 58,673 62.9 4,101,679 1,832,464 429 os 65 13.2 
24 1946 8,671 1,391,082 1,440,832 52,347 51,579 62.5 3,624,804 1,604,082 438 34 70 12.9 f 
f Chi: Rock 1. @ Pac.* ........ 1947 7,623 1,166,619 1,195,449 11,787 38,166 68.0 2,513,330 1,152,283 279 29 93 23.2 
o 1946 7,620 1,159,029 1,189,327 18,322 36,182 66.1 2,416,122 1,092,254 305 25 98 22.9 
B¢ Denver & R. G. Wn.* ...... 1947 2,467 490,929 552,214 71,256 15,759 75.5 1,022,119 482,528 178 18 46 19.0 
Ps 5 1946 2,491 466,816 531,383 69,821 14,073 72.2 909,252 426,795 183 6 47 19.9 ; 
Southern Pacific Company... .1947 8,127 2,252,064 2,539,868 494,853 91,344 68.5 6,030,134 2,497,119 782 15 164 17.1 ; 
| 2 A 1946 8,154 2,330,886 2,637,133 458,28 90,869 69.6 5,975,627 2,518,706 799 1 206 20.5 : 
5 own Paohe ........566.00.. 1947 9,774 3,073,448 3,230,721 258,231 118,570 66.9 7,895,364 3,414,131 749 17 79 9.3 
§ : 1946 9,775 3,037,660 3,179,675 240,047 110,662 64.6 7,353,064 2,948,789 753 39 103 11.5 | 
ef fee La 1947 1,192 275,592 317,976 34,209 12,711 796 770,061 363,680 88 23 22 16.5 C 
- 1946 1,192 288,553 321,523 31,239 12,370 74.2 776,486 350, 915 103 11 17 13.0 
(International Great Northern* 1947 1,110 237,428 239,616 306 6,481 71.5 416,513 202,646 78 re 12 13.3 
1946 1,110 207,470 209,475 687 5,206 71.6 346,235 159,461 56 i 18 24.3 : 
§ Kansas City Southern ....... 1947 885 201,359 206,112 652 9,003 66.8 611,220 288,308 50 2 11.9 4 
. 1946 885 208,291 245,539 4,101 8,049 67.3 546,162 257,752 63 1 11.1 
‘& Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1947 3,241 516,035 526,880 8,856 15,723 65.4 1,023,069 446,677 120 Ks 33 21.6 fr 
(4 1946 3,241 480,001 491,461 8,743 13,960 67.7 901,66 399,794 115 2% 49 29.9 
Missouri Pacific*® ...... 1947 6,985 1,531,713 1,604,259 40,009 51,255 69.3 3,401,091 1,576,913 437 55 11.2 
£ 1946 7,053 1,376,347 1,433,485 34,228 45,438 69.6 3,001,674 1,379,220 428 4 71 14.1 4 
= cexes & Pacific ............. 1947 1,851 47 493,547 16,153 16,282 63.7 1,128,08 487,449 110 12 9.5 ‘ 
ev 1946 1,871 346,858 346,858 7,258 11,199 66.2 ; 309,512 103 45 5 3.3 
z St. Louis-San Francisco... .. 1947 4,615 927,406 967,670 10,905 23,605 65.5 1,619,930 721,473 290 12 31 9.3 % 
=} ze ‘ 1946 4,615 921,750 961,609 11,028 22,160 69.3 1,467,037 674,272 308 30 8.8 } 
© | St. Louis Southw. Lines...... 1947 1,568 353,893 355,541 4,883 13,691 75.3 826,639 369,519 83 8 13 12.5 v 
n 1946 1,568 328,673 330,164 4,504 13,307 80.8 770,710 344,518 84 26 25 18.5 
Texas & New Orleans........ 1947 4,314 907,420 907,695 13,168 25,120 71.3 1,611,780 726,511 216 any 34 13.6 
\ 1946 4,321 911, 277 912, 757 12; 390 3=—__ 24, 840 73.6 1,572,754 725, 025 217 1 47 17.7 > 










Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Items for the Month of September 1947 Compared with September 1946 


Freight cars on line 
A. 


Region, road, and year 





tbe Boston & Albany ......... Ha 
1-2 J) Boston & Maine .......... 1947 
3o 1946 
om 1 N. Y., New H. & Hartf*...1947 
Z 1946 
( Delaware & Hudson ......... 1947 
1946 
Del., Lack. & Western ....... 1947 
1946 
SB Ririe® Sosa nwdtaaweoemniee 1947 
“bo 1946 
yz | Grand Trunk Western ....... ed 
$ LOO MUER, dsc cisserstenie soa 1947 
8 4 Lehigh Valley aid 
‘J | New York Central .......... 1947 
S| New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1947 
g 1946 
© | pitts. & Lake Erie .......... 1947 
1946 
WV MINOR sss} soca sieee sa caicne 1947 
1946 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1947 
§ 1 of New Jersey* 1947 
tral of New Jersey*...... 
i) c "i 1946 
gz | Central of Pennsylvania ..... 1947 
£ | Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1947 
2 1946 
@* Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1947 
stots eee... 188 
- | Pennsylvania System ........ 
¥ 1946 
ee NC INNIE 6035 -aiae c-ororersie ree aie 1947 
5 1946 
Western Maryland .......... 1947 
( 1946 
,e (Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 1947 
EE Norf ssh Ww 1949 
es 
aS’ orfo estern Lee 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 1947 
f 1946 
Central of Georgia* ......... 1947 
1946 
§ | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1947 
¥ 1946 
Me | Tinos CCH... 6. ce eget 1947 
4 1946 
E* Louisville & Nashville ....... 1947 
E Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis.. ..1947 
“| Seaboard Air Line .......... 1947 
1946 
SIRI 5c AS ao eee 1947 
L 1946 
Chi. & North Western....... 1947 
1946 
g Chicago Great Western ...... 1947 
% 1946 
o | Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. ..1947 
% 1946 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. . 1947 
EJ 1946 
3 Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range fe 
5 MGPCREINORIEIA oo 0 5.50.5 2808 505 1947 
i 1946 
2 Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.. .1947 
1946 
Northern Pacific ............ 1947 
L 1946 
g (Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1947 
&| GC&S.F.& P.& S.F.).1946 
%| Chi. Burl. & Quincy ........ 1947 
% 
| (Chis Moskva Paes oo... si. pbed 
ee 
$4 Denver & R. G. Wn.* ...... on 
= | Southern Pacific Company... Bed 
§| Union Pacific .............. 1947 
=} 1946 
(5 | Western Pacific ............. 1947 
. 1946 
(nin Great Northern* pa 
g Kansas City Southern ....... ee 
@ | Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1947 
soa 1946 
F Missouri Pacifict ............ 1947 
o 1946 
& } Texas & Pacific .......0606..% 1947 
3 f 1946 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco...... 1947 
Es : : 1946 
B St. Louis Southw. Lines...... ad 
Texas & New Orleans........ 1947 
‘ 1946 





—_———. 


* Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Because most materials become as 


brittle as glass when exposed to 
—110° F., Pure Carbonic Inc. ex- 


perienced difficulty in securely 


DPHty 
bieenosig 


sealing the doors of refrigerator 


cars that transport ‘‘Dry-Ice.’ 
Losses due to evaporation through 





leaky doorways often ran as high 


A Pure Carbonic Inc. refrigerator car, specially 


as 35%. Then Inner-seal was tried. a Vj 


It remained soft and flexible in spite of the intense cold. The resilient 
neoprene-coated sponge rubber bead made a tight, contour-conforming 
seal. Doorway evaporation losses dropped to approximately 3%, and 
the savings realized quickly paid for the Inner-seal installation. 

Unique in design, easy to install, Bridgeport Inner-seal is the strongest, 
most flexible weather stripping for industrial applications. It is manu- 
factured in many standard sizes and colors or may be specially de- 
signed for unusual applications. It will pay you to get the cold facts on 
Inner-seal. Write today for data sheet giving complete information. 





Tough spring steel wire molded 
for life into live sponge rubber 
coated for this application with 
neoprene that resists sun, oil, and 
extreme temperature variations. 





BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 
Est. 1837 


Represented in Canada by 





The Holden Co. Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, B. C. 
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urrent Publications 


Books 


The Saga of the 708 Railway Grand Di- 
vision, by A. G. Gregory. 73 pages, illus- 
trations and maps. Published by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore 1 
Md. 

This is the history of the B. & O.-spon- 
sored Railway Grand Division. In his fore- 
word Major Gregory says: “It is a story 
for the kin and the friends of every man 
who served with us. It is a story for the 
28 different American railroads that 
schooled members of the organization in 
civilian life before the war began.” He 
outlines the organization of the 708th, and 
describes its service in France,’ Belgium 
and Germany. Photographs of many staff 
members are included as well as maps and 
illustrations of the territories covered by 
the division. A roster of all personnel 
who served in the 708th headquarters is 
also included. 


, 


The Story of American Railroads, by 
Stewart H. Holbrook. 468 pages, tllustra- 
tions. Published by Crown Publishers, 419 


“ Fourth ave., New York 16. Price $4.50. 


This volume is filled with interesting rail- 
road history. It is the story of the building 
of our railroad empire and the men who 
have made it great. Small railroads and 
large ones are discussed, and there are 
chapters, in addition, on the sleeping car, 
standard time, the railroad in the drama, 
and ballads of the rails, to mention only a 
few. The book is well-illustrated, the 
photographs being grouped in three sec- 
tions rather than spread throughout the 
book, A five-page bibliography is included. 


The United States Railway Mission in 
Me-ico, 1942-1946, by Fred E. Linder. 119 
pages, illustrations. Published by the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Transportation, 
499 Pennsylvania ave., Washington 25, 
D. c. 

This report summarizes the work of the 
United States Railway Mission in Mexico. 
It tells of the engineering and transporta- 
tion studies and investigations that were 
made of rail transportation conditions in 
Mexico immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
and describes the program, performance 
and accomplishments of the mission from 
the date of its organization until its termi- 
nation on June 30, 1946. 


PAMPHLETS 


Transportation Facilities in Turkey, by 
Seymour T. R. Abt, Elisha E. Early and 
Kenneth N. Hynes. 5 pages. Issued by 
the Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price, five cents. 

Brief reports on the railway, highway, 
airline, shipping and port facilities of 
Turkey are noted in this pamphlet. Under 
the railroad section are included data on 
mileage and routes, history, equipment and 
rates. 
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